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—As You Like It. 


's throat, 


come hither, come hither 


Here shall he see 


No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


1(} cents. 
$1.20 A YEAR. 


Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird 

’ 


Come hither. 
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guard her wealth of loveliness from daring eyes.” 
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THE SENORITA MINE.—“His left arm sheltered Rita in its grasp, as if to 
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PHRe StS aati S ARKER GUN 


Durability HAS NO EQUAL!! 
Combined.” Has Stood the Test of 
OVER () YEARS. 












Hammer and Hammerless 
Guns of Every Description. 


Experience and Ability have placed the Parker above all others as the 
BEST SHOT GUN IN THE WORLD. 
Made by the OLDEST Shot Gun Manufacturers in America. Nearly 100,000 in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BRO MERIDEN, New York Salesrooms: 


* CONN... 96 CHAMBERS STREET. 
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Don’t believeimitators of ‘HEN DRYX*® standard 
goods when they say their Fishing Reels ‘are NOW 
as good as HENDRYX’'. The fact that they 
imitate proves the * HEN DRYX *' is the recognized 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 
them. 

THe Anorew B. HENDRYX Co., NEw HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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Globe Bearing. 
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Handiest ‘Take Down” Rifle Made tote <= 


No. 19—Rifle Apart. 
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This Rifle weighs but 4%4 pounds. It is strongly 
and thoroughly made, with case-hardened frame; it 
is very symmetrical in shape, having a shotgun butt ; 


it possesses great accuracy; rifled and chambered for 
-22 and .25 A ane fire cartridges. The barrel is 22 inches 
long and is speedily detached, allowing the packing of 
the arm in a very small space. 


The Stevens Favorite Rifle. 


Look at 
the Prices: 


With Plain No. #7. 
Open Sights 


No. 17.96.00 With Plain Open Sights. 

With Target 

Sights No.18 
$8.50. 


WithLyman 
Sights No.19 
$9.00. 


No. 18. 
With Target Sights. 





RULES governing Rifle and Pistol Shoot- 
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— — Camping=< Yachting 
= «_ REQUISITES» 


> Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
: == —-_—== we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 
fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 
ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 
We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. . 
We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 
- ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South Water St., . * CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“ PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Canin the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates supply, of oil exactly. 
’s Fair, Chicago, 1 


— 
award, Worl 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


STAR " OILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
provements. 

Price 15 cents 

each. 











6 Size. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave. N, Y. 





Western 
Field and Stream 


The new sportsman’s journal you have 
heard so much about. Edited by Charles 
Hallock (founder of Forest and Stream) 
and the brilliant “ Mark Biff.” Send one 
dollar for a year’s subscription or ten 
cents for a sample copy to John P. Burk- 
hard, Publisher, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG TRAINING, 





By B. WATERS. Just Published. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur‘ Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
Implements and Commands; 
the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; 


the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; 


the Natural Method; 


dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 


Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. 


English Retrievers; 





Price $1.50. 


Inci- 
the Chesapeake | 
Qualities of the Retriever, 


The Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 


Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of tield work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. 


back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 


May we not have your order ? 
If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 
358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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HUNTIN 


For illustrated Pam 
— and full informat “a 
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W. B. KNISKER Gen’! 
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Graham & Morton Transperation C0. 


operating the superb side-wheel steamers 


CITY OF CHICAGO and CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


and the newly rebuilt propeller 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE. 
Between Chicago, St.Joseph & Benton Harbor,Mich. 
leaving dock foot of 


$1 DAILY EXCURSIONS Wabash, ave. chicago, 


every morning at 9:20; arrive resorts at 1:30 ‘Leave re- 
sorts at 4:30 p. m.; arrive Chicago on return at 8:30 p m. 
daily. Regular steamer also leaves at 11:30 p-. m. daily 
and at 2 p. m., Saturdays only. By this route the tourist 
reaches direct the heart of the Michigan Fruit Belt and 
also the most charming summer resort region adjacent 
to Chicago. CHICAGO OFF : 


fs 


Foot “Wabash Ave. 


48 River St., 
jJ. H. GRAHAM, Pres., 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad System 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts—— sm 
IN THE STATES 


NEW JERSEY. PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 


Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 
For Further Information Address 
CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











HE Sportsmen of our Country 


WILL FIND EXCELLENT 


HUNTING and FISHING 


® On the line of the@q»> 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


[a the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
i Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adams St., Chicago; 
or to W. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, Kentucky. 
W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 











recreative study embracing many delightful 

phases. We “reckon as how” there’s no 
need to specialize further. Maybe you haven't 
a camera? Maybe you want one? Maybe some- 
body whose “say-so” goes, wants one? We like 
photography, too! But our special hobby is 


P vrecrentve stu HY might be analyzed as a 





Circulation. 





Send us a bunch of 10 subscribers to Sports 
Afield ($12.00), and we will send you 


A Handsome Hand Camera 


taking a picture 4x5 inches and adapted for either 
time or instantaneous work. Fitted with two view 
finders and two tripod sockets. The picture on 
front cover page of our May issue shows the size 
of photograph this camera will take. One of the Phases. 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, I[Ils. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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~ @) LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICAGO Pu 6 


CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Fu'l of Small Game. 








Have you tited the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincennati ? 
Its a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 





THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


° SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


E. O. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


D. B. MARTIN, 
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«Scenie Cine of the World.” 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and \ 
from the Pacific Coast. \ 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 








THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains e 


uipped with the Pullman 
Palace and 


‘ourist Sleeping Cars. 





For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 


address : 
E. T. Jeffery, A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 


Pres’t and Gen’l Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt- 


DENVER, COLORADO. 











FOR GOOD 
: THE 
Shooting jis 
tad GAME 
Fishing 4. country. 


in the Mississippi be aad > _, is —s 


| MISSOURI, 
| ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME _ very abundant and has 


been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double daily 
through var service, the famous hunting and 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive and 


illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gereral Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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FEATHERED GAME. 


FIRST 


PAPER, 


The Grouse of the Open Country. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 


HE grouse of North America may 
very properly be divided into two 
classes—the grouse of the open country 
and the grouse of the woods and mount- 
ains. This classification, I am aware, is 


_ not ornithological but it is sportsmanlike 


and I write for those who enjoy sports 
afield rather than for those who are inter- 
ested in the number of feathers in tail or 
wing covert. 

There are sixteen varieties of grouse 
which inhabit the continent. Five of 
these live-in the open country—the prai- 
rie, the plain andthe desert. These 
build their nests on the ground and all lie 
well to the dog in the late summer and 
early autumn, and as the season advances 
they pack or congregate into large flocks, 
when it is almost impossible to get with- 
in range of them. The grouse of the 
woods and mountains have somewhat 
similar habits but -differ in many ways 
(as we shall observe later on) from the 
grouse of the prairie and plain. 


I.—THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN. 


The common prairie fowl was formerly 
abundant in the open country of the 
Eastern and Central States. Audubon 
found it in Kentucky and had reports of 
it from Massachusetts, but it has long 
since disappeared from those localities 
and that distinguished sportsman and 
writer Frank Forrester never saw one 
alive. 


The prairie grouse are still fairly abun- 
dant in Indiana and Illinois and the prai- 
rie States to the West and Northwest and 
south as far as Texas, but their number 
in most localities is rapidly diminishing 
and unless there be more legislation or 
the enforcement of the game laws which 
now exist it will not be long before this 
noble game bird entirely disappears. It 
is indeed a splendid game bird. Lying 
close in the wild grasses or stubble and 
rising with a loud whirring noise it pre- 
sents an excellent mark and requires, in 
the proper season, hard hitting to bring 
itdown. It is strong on the wing by the 
first of September when the legal season 
opens in Indiana. This, in my opinion, 
should be the opening day throughout 
the prairie States. 

I shot last autumn over an excellent 
grouse country on the line between Indi- 
ana and Illinois. We arrived on the 
ground at daybreak, the first day of the 
legal season and were met at the station 
by a farmer who informed us we were too 
late. Most of the birds, he said, had al- 
ready been killed. They had been shoot- 
ing them since July and he was quite 
sure they had killed about all of them. 
We had excellent dogs but only succeed- 
ed in three days in bagging fifteen birds. 
Some of the stubble fields contained but 
one or two birds, the sole survivors of 
what had been fine coveys, but most of 
the fields had none—and this, too, on the 
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first day of the season! The legal sea- 
son had begun but the de facto season 
was ended. The young chicken in July 
and early August often do not fly strong- 
ly enough to leave the field where found 
and are an easy mark to the market gun- 
ner and others who consider it sport to 
shoot such game in such weather. The 
fields of corn offer some protection to the 
grouse, and when flushed they seek this 
cover and were the shooting prohibited 
and actually stopped until September 
first this excellent game bird, then strong 
on the wing, would not be so easily or 
so soon exterminated. 

The prairie fowl weighs from two to 
two and one half pounds. Its flesh is 
dark and of a fine game flavor and it is 
excellent on the table. I prefer him 
broiled quickly before the fire but have 
eaten him cooked in many ways, and he 
makes an excellent chicken salad. 

The best sport I ever had with this 
grouse was in Central and Western Kan- 
sas. A few years since I was visiting an 
army officer at Fort Leavenworth and 
was invited to join a shooting party which 
went out ona special train of one coach, 
and a baggage car for the dogs. The 
superintendent of the railway, whose 
guests we were, instructed the engineer 
to blow his whistle whenever he flushed 
any grouse and to then stop the train for 
further orders. As we sped along over 
the wide undulations of the prairie I ad- 
mired the luxuriant grasses and wild 
flowers of the foreground, the golden stub- 
bles and the dark green corn with its red 
tassels, and, beyond, the limitless prairie, 
like the ocean, blending at the horizon 
with the sky. Suddenly there was a slow- 
ing up of the train and the engineer (who 
evidently had some humor in his soul) 
sounded his whistle : 

Toot, too too, too to—ooo: Toot, too too, too to—oo0o0 ! 
in imitation of the crowing of a cock and 
from the car windows we saw the wide- 
spread covey in full flight, and marked 
them, well scattered, in the prairie grass. 
The train stopped. There was a hurried 
putting together of the guns and loosen- 


ing of the dog chains and our line was 
formed under some excitement, although 
it contained veterans. A colonel of the 
cavalry took the field with a fine brace 
of pointers and at his side an orderly held 
the strings on a likely brace of young 
ones which had never seen game. A 
lieutenant with a handsome pair of Gor- 
dons held the left and I was with him. 
On the right, two others with an English 
setter, completed the line. I had marked 
a single bird which did not go far, to the 
very bunch of grass where he settled, and 
went to him without a dog. With a loud 
whirr he arose, quartering slightly to the 
right, but he was an easy mark and the 
first barrel stopped him. 

All the dogs now had a point and 
several birds arose, followed by others in 
quick succession. There was rapid fir- 
ing, and soon it was all over. Only one 
bird went away and he seemed to have 
a charmed life, as he flew down the line 
and nearly every gun in the ranks was 
let fly at him. I saw the feathers fly as 
he passed me and a leg was down, but 
on he went. Upon our return to the 
train the superintendent, who had mount- 
ed the top of the coach to see the sport, 
remarked that we had killed them all. 
“ All but one,” we answered, but he said: 
“You have that one,also. He hit a tele- 
graph pole a little ahead of the engine 
and now the engineer has him.” 

Our train went on, stopping occasion- 
ally when the engineer flushed the grouse 
and at evening we arrived at a small town 
in the vicinity of which the birds were 
very abundant. We divided into parties 
of two and for several days had as fine 
shooting as could be desired. Each large 
stubble had its covey; some had two. 
The dogs found them easily; they lay 
hard in the cover and presented easy 
marks and of course the bag was a 
good one. 

Such was prairie chicken shooting a 
few years ago in Kansas and Nebraska, 
and in Iowa and parts of Missouri, IIli- 
nois and Texas, and such it is to-day in 
some favored localities; but the shooting 
out of season will, unless it is stopped, 
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soon put an end to this glorious sport of 
the early autumn. 

It is often warm in September and on 
warm days it is useless to hunt for the 
prairie fowl in the middle of the day. 
Early in the morning they may be found 
starting out to feed on the stubble or 
open prairie and late in the afternoon 
they frequent the same places. My ad- 
vice is, rest the dogs and yourselves, my 
brother sportsmen, in the middle of the 
day and do your shooting in the morn- 
ing and at evening. 

The prairie chicken, the sharp tails and 
the sage grouse have their “scratching 
places” where they often meet and strut 
about and go through certain evolutions 
which have been compared to the danc- 
ing of a minuet and they often get to 
fighting. 1 once witnessed a number of 
the sage grouse engaged in this perform- 
ance just after sunrise, as we were start- 
ing to the mountains for black-tail deer. 
The birds permitted us to approach 
quite close and we sat on our horses and 
observed them for some time. We could 
have made a good bag of them but did 
not, as the firing would disturb the deer. 

The Texas variety of the prairie fowl 
is a little smaller and has paler and gray- 
er colors but the markings and pattern 
are the same. The distinction is one for 
ornithologists rather than for sportsmen. 


II.—THE SHARP TAILS. 


There is no well-defined boundary be- 
tween the prairie and the plain. The 
traveller across the continent will observe, 
as he proceeds westward, that the country 
becomes gradually more elevated, the 
wild grasses grow shorter and less luxuri- 
antly and as the flowers of the prairie 
are left behind the prairie chicken become 
fewer in number and finally disappear; 
and in their stead he will see from the 
car window coveys of grey, frosty-looking 
birds with short, pointed tails which are 
almost as numerous on the plains as the 
prairie chickens are on the prairie. These 
are the sharp tails—first cousins of the 
prairie fowl; similar in size but easily 
distinguished by the sharp, pointed tail 


which suggested their name. They are 
much lighter in color than the prairie 
grouse, being almost white underneath, 
and the upper parts are marked with 
transverse spots of dusky black with large 
spots of white on the wing coverts and 
outer webs of the primaries. 

Towards the East, in Northern Illinois 
and Southern Michigan, the sharp tailed 
grouse are found associated with the prai- 
rie chicken and in the Far West I have 
shot them when shooting the sage cock 
where the plain and desert blend. Baird 
says they are always the least abundant 
when found with the prairie chicken and 
this is undoubtedly true of the grass prai- 
ries towards the east but on the plains 
to the west, when found together, the 
sharp-tails outnumber the prairie fowl. 
In North Dakota I have shot many sharp- 
tails but seldom found a prairie chicken. 
I remember the first one. It was in a bag 
of some twenty-five birds killed one after- 
noon by the Indian agent and myself, near 
Fort Totten, and in several weeks’ shoot- 
ing I probably did not kill over a half- 
dozen of the prairie fowl. On the Lower 
Yellowstone and farther west in Montana 
we did not observe any prairie chicken, 
but the sharp-tails were very numerous. 
It is well settled, however, that as the 
limit of the farms is extended, the prairie 
chicken are moving westward and the 
common area of these grouse is being 
gradually increased. The sharp-tail usu- 
ally lays from twelve to fifteen eggs. I 
have seen coveys which I believe con- 
tained from seventeen to twenty birds. 
Their flight is similar to that of the prai- 
rie fowl, rising from the ground with a 
loud whirring noise and flying rapidly in 
a straight line, occasionally sailing with 
wings extended like a meadow lark. 

I first saw the sharp tail on the trail 
from the station to Fort Totten, North 
Dakota. The driver of the ambulance, 
which was sent to meet me, called my 
attention to a fine covey running ahead 
of his mules. They soon left the trail 
and ran into the grass, and slipping some 
shells into the gun I walked them up and 
killed a bird with each barrel. The legal 
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season should commence on September I; 
possibly on August 15 in the Far North. 
The flesh of the sharp tail is dark, and in 
my judgment of even a finer flavor than 
that of the prairie chicken. 

The wide plains where these grouse 
are to be found are hundreds of miles in 
extent, for the most part still unfenced; in 
some localities level, in others undulating 
like the waves of the sea. There is an 
exhilaration in setting out on a journey 
on the plains much like that experienced 
in going to sea; and the white canvas of 
our Army wagons, at a little distance, 
resembled the sails of the shipping and 
brought to mind the appropriate term 
used by the early trans-continental travel- 
lers—the “ prairie schooners.” 

I have had many delightful days in the 
West with Army officers and Indian 
agents as my companions. There are 
many little lakes and ponds and small 
streams in the sharp-tail country, and 
these are full of wild-fowl during the early 
autumn; and I have often spent the 
evening with the ducks, after a success- 
ful day on the plains. The little river 
bottoms where the plain bluffs into the 
valley are favorite places for the sharp 
tails and here and there an Indian tepee, 
or a group of them, may be seen. In 
driving about on the plains we occasion- 
ally passed an Indian hunter out after 
the grouse and wild-fowl which he dis- 
poses of at the nearest military garrison. 

The method of shooting sharp tails is 
similar to that of prairie shooting. The 
sportsmen drive out on the plain almost 
anywhere—for the birds are abundant— 
looking well to the little river valleys. 
The fastest dogs and those which range 
the widest are the best, and when they 
come to a point the wagon is driven quite 
close and the hunters alight and put up 
the birds. Early in the season they do 
not all get up at once, and by re-loading 
rapidly great havoc may be made with 
the covey. On one occasion, when shoot- 
ing with the Indian agent, the post sur- 
geon and another officer, our dogs pointed 
a large covey in a stubble field where 
some Indians were harvesting the wheat. 
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They arose a few at a time, in quick suc- 
cession, and in a few moments we had 
shot them all. We had with us an Indian 
boy from the agency who held the horses 
and usually marked the birds and, turn- 
ing to him, I asked if he had marked 
them. The taciturn countenance of the 
Indian broadened into a smile as he re- 
plied: “There did not any get away.” 

With good dogs, a hundred or more 
sharp tail may easily be brought to bag 
inaday. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt and 
his brother, with very inferior dogs(one of 
them a stub-tailed pointer, which, “for 
his sins,” he says, “encountered a skunk, 
thereby rendering him useless as a ser- 
vant and highly offensive as a com- 
panion”) killed in one day a hundred and 
five sharp tails, and, he adds, “ We would 
have done much better with more ser- 
viceable dogs.” 

There is another variety of the sharp 
tail mentioned by recent ornithologists 
which inhabits the plains of the Far 
North; its range being not well defined 
but extending south from Alaska until it 
joins that of the Columbia sharp tail. 
This Arctic form is similar in its habits 
to the more southern variety and the 
method of pursuing it isthe same. The 
chief point of difference between the two 
varieties seems to be that the Arctic va- 


‘riety is rather more of a dusky black 


above, instead of yellowish brown; but 
the pattern is the same and I am inclined 
to the belief that the difference (like that 
between the two prairie fowl) is local or cli- 
matic and of no importance to sportsmen. 


II11.—THE SAGE COCK. 


As we approach the Rocky Mountains 
an occasional tuft of wild sage, the ar- 
temesia, makes its appearance in the 
grass, the soil becomes less fertile; the 
water in the ponds is alkaline ; the grasses 
of the plain gradually disappear altogeth- 
er and we enter the American Desert—a 
vast plain of alkaline soil, white and 
dusty and dotted all over with the grey- 
green shrubs of wild sage. 

Here dwells the largest American 
grouse—the sage cock or cock of the 
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plains. This handsome bird is twice as 
largeasthe sharp tail or prairie chicken and 
weighs from four to seven pounds. The 
general color of the sage grouse is dus- 
ky grey, harmonizing well with the alka- 
line soil and sage-brush and this enables 
it, although nearly as large as a wild tur- 
key, to conceal itself as completely as 
does the quail in the stubble. 

At the edge of the desert the sage cock 
and sharp tail may often be found and 
shot together; but as the favorite food 
of the former is the leaves of the wild 


of the shafts of the feathers at this point 
breaking off, which allows the under- 
feathers or smaller part of the feathers to 
show. All the birds I ever shot, in fact 
all I have ever handled [Mr. Allen is a © 
taxidermist], where the plumage had at- 
tained its growth have had these long 
feathers on the neck worn or broken off; 
only a few, generally low down and well 
back, on each side remaining perfect.” I 
confess my ignorance as to the cause. It 
may be that the feathers are worn off by 
the sharp sage through which the birds 














THE SAGE 


“A handsome bird of trim outline and thoroughly game appearance.” 


sage, he does not wander far from the 
desert. The sage cock is a handsome 
bird of trim outline and thoroughly game 
appearance. His head and neck are hand- 
somely marked with black. He has a 
black belly and a long tail of twenty 
feathers. There is a white tuft at the 
shoulder oftentimes, and I wrote to Mr. 
Allen of Mandan, North Dakota (from 
whom I obtained the model for my illus- 
tration), asking him asto this, He replied: 
“The white at or just above the butt of 
the wings, to which you refer, seems to 
be made more conspicuous on account 
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run, but, whatever the cause, it does not 
detract from but rather adds to the ap- 
pearance of the bird. 

The sage cock, like the others, rises 
with a loud whirr—making, in fact, a 
tremendous noise, which has been com- 
pared to a burst of thunder. Their flight 
is similar to that of the sharp tail and prai- 
rie fowi; alternately whirring along at a 
rapid pace and sailing with wings extend- 
ed. As they fly from the ground they 
often utter what seems to be a scolding 
“Cluck-cluck!""—which sounds some- 
thing like ¢#k-a tuk, repeated rapidly. 
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The sharp tail and prairie fowl also cluck 
when they fly. 

There is much diversity of opinion as 
to the table qualities of the sage grouse. 
He feeds largely upon the leaves of the 
wild sage, which impart a peculiar fla- 
vor to his flesh. Baird, Townsend, Doc- 
tor Cooper and others are arrayed against 
him. The latter says that “the flesh tastes 
so strongly of the artemesia tridentata 
as to be unpalatable.” Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, says: “Although it is com- 
monly believed that the flesh of the sage 
grouse is uneatable, this is very far from 
being the truth; and, on the contrary, it 
is excellent in August and September, 
when grasshoppers constitute their chief 
food.” The birds killed by Mr. Roose- 
velt were shot in the neighborhood of 
his ranche on the Little Missouri, just 
east of the locality where I last shot sage 
grouse. 

I first cooked and ate some of these 
birds many years ago when with the Yale 
Scientific (Marsh’s) Expedition in the 
Green River Country and we found the 
young ones tender and palatable and the 
older birds good when drawn as soon as 
shot. I have shot them in Utah and 
Wyoming, and in Montana, and am in- 
clined to agree with Roosevelt’s “they 
are excellent.” The soldiers of our es- 
cort were always glad, I observed, to get 
them asan agreeable change from venison. 

One of the most delightful places to 
shoot the sage grouse is the Crow Coun- 
try—the large Indian reservation to the 
south of the Yellowstone and east of the 
Park. The sage is not so abundant as 
it is in some localities but the sharp tail 
are plentiful and there are deer in the 
neighboring mountains. There are acres 
of wild roses and sunflowers in the valleys 
(which add color to the landscape) and 
wild gooseberries, currants and plums 
grow in great abundance and the streams 
near the mountains are full of trout. 

The army officers of the garrisons drive 
out in their ambulances, drawn by four 
mules, and when they come upon the 
grouse all hands alight and beat up the 
birds from the sage. The ambulance in 
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the frontispiece illustration is that of the 
Fifth United States Infantry (General 
Miles’ old regiment) and I have had many 
pleasant drives with its officers. 

Well trained dogs add much to the 
sport as the birds lie hard in the sage and 
are difficult to find and put up. 

I found the sage grouse most abundant 
in the vicinity of Fort Bridger and south 
to the Uintah Mountains. Here the tuft- 
ed fields of the grey-green sage sweep up 
to the sides and walls of the adjacent 
‘‘bad lands” or buttes, devoid of vegeta- 
tion but beautiful in color and fantastic 
in form. The buttes are strangely fash- 
ioned by erosion, and are full of the fossil 
remains of animals and fishes. Numer- 
ous domes, spires and pinnacles surmount 
the buttes and the conglomerate layers 
running about them have been compared 
to Egyptian carving. Towards the south- 
west are the blue Uintah Mountains, with 
snow flashing on their crests all summer, 
and towards the east the vast plain of 
sage extends as far as the eye can reach 
—blending at the horizon into an azure 
sky. The trout streams which issue from 
the mountain side become the small 
rivers of the plains; flowing at long in- 
tervals and nourishing a narrow line of 
verdure or a yellow screen of cottonwood, 
which marks their course. It is along 
such streams that the sage-grouse hunter 
must pitch his camp. 

The sage grouse is the Grouse of the 
Desert, and, according to Roosevelt, is 
never found near trees. “Indeed,” he 
says, “no trees grow in its haunts.” This 
is true of many localities, but I have of- 
ten shot sage grouse in the shade of the 
cottonwoods on the banks of the streams, 
but only when the wild sage extended 
up close to the trees. I once shot one 
from a running horse, riding at a canter 
into a covey, and it fell across the stream 
and beyond the trees. I remember the 
incident well, for it established my repu- 
tation with the guides as a marksman 
with the “scatter gun.” When we were 


encamped on Henry’s River I shot many 
sage grouse near the trees and always 
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looked for them in such localities towards 
the middle of the day. 

The sage-brush and grease-wood make 
a fine camp-fire. At evening our soldiers 
gathered large quantities of both—pull- 
ing the smaller bushes up by the roots 
and chopping down the larger ones. We 
usually dined just before sunset and royal 
dinners they were—a soup, brook trout, 
young grouse, venison or buffalo. Some 
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times teal or mallard, an elk’s heart or 
buffalo tongue, canned vegetables and 
fruits from the commissary, and wild 
grapes, gooseberries, currants and plums. 
After dinner the pipes were lighted; the 
saddles and blankets drawn near the fire; 
and we listened to tales of wild adventure 
with Indians and bears and of hunting 
the deer, the elk and the buffalo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ACCIDENTS. 


By CLARENCE A. MUROH. 


**He jests at scars who never, felt a wound.” 


HUS Shakespeare puts intothe mouth 

of Romeo a somewhat ungrammati- 

cal statement of a great truth. No doubt 

many will be found ready to smile in a 

superior way at the following anecdote 

which I have never before told upon my- 

self. Let the superior man beware! His 

turn may come when least expected and 

that, too, when he has a long record of 
successful hunting for a background. 

I was young and green then, and as I 
look back I am glad that the accident 
happened so early in my brilliant career, 
for it taught me a useful lesson of care- 
fulness in handling firearms. My good 
friend Fred Basche, of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, had kindly volunteered to initiate 
me into the inner mysteries of duck 
shooting. It was a bleak day in early 
spring when, provided with stool ducks 
and accoutrements, we paddled down the 
river and set our decoys near the head of 
Whitney’s Slough, near where the great 
lumber mills now stand. Fred located on 
the south side and directed me to conceal 
myself and hunting canoe on the oppo- 
site marge; cautioning me not to shoot 
too close to his sylvan retreat. The pro- 
gramme was carried out on my part, and 
I sat curled up in the bottom of my boat 


while before my mind floated roseate vis- 
ions of butter-balls, mallards, teal and pin- 
tails galore. 

At last, just as I was becoming chilled 
with the cutting wind and stiffened by 
the cramped attitude which I was com- 
pelled to assume, Fred’s gun began to 
talk and my eyes were fascinated by the 
sight of a fine flock of teal that had 
wheeled in a graceful curve over our 
heads and was about to settle to our de- 
coys. Fred was a splendid shot and I 
noted, with good-natured envy, the wel- 
come “plump,” “plump!”’ of several fat 
birds as they dropped a little shower of 
feathers and succumbed to Fred’s unerr- 
ing aim. So engrossed was I and so 
excited withal that I had forgotten the 
part I was to play in the drama until re- 
called, by a sharp shout from Fred, to 
the fact that the birds were coming my 
way. In an instant my gun was cocked. 
My finger was on the trigger. Head on 
they came with a whirr of wings that was 
music to my soul. I would not raise 
my gun until they were just right and 
then I would cover myself with glory by 
a quick right and left which should ef- 
fectually demoralize the whole outfit and 
send them wheeling back, only to be 
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dropped (if any were left after my fusil- 
lade) by my hunting partner. Nervously 
I clutched my gun—a little too much so 
as it would seem—for I was startled by 
a shot that I did not fairly realize had 
come from my own weapon until I saw 
the water pouring through a ragged hole 
in the bow of my craft just below the 
water line. “Did you get him?” shouted 
Fred accross the water. “ Yes,” I growled 
rather savagely, as I jerked off my coat 
and proceeded to plug the hole with the 
lining of that garment—which I hastily 
tore out. Then I sat back in the stern 
of the boat, so as to bring the bow well 
out of water. I was effectually cured 
of “buck fever” and before leaving had 
bagged a brace or two of fine birds. But 
the glory of my achievement was dimmed 
by the ragged hole that stared me in the 
face from the bows. 

I said nothing about it until we were 
ready to return, and Fred (like a kind- 
hearted, true sportsman that he is) admin- 
istered what comfort he could by telling 
me that it was a common experience 
with hunters; that in fact all the success- 
Ful hunters he ever knew had begun in that 
way, and withal he promised to say noth- 
ing about it to the boys. This promise, 
so far as my knowledge and belief go, he 
has faithfully kept. 

Not so discreet was the boatman from 
whom I had rented the canoe. He, 
though I paid him roundly for the neces- 
sary repairs, gave it away to my friend, 
Doctor Ward, who guyed me unmerci- 
fully about it, until, in the ripeness of time, 
the hour of my revenge was at hand. It 
happened the following fall. We were 
near the very spot where my accident had 
befallen and were in pursuit of the fes- 
tive Virginia rail. Doc was in the bow 
with his gun and I sat in the stern— 
“poling.” Doc warned me to sheer off 


(to avoid some obstruction) but before I 
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could swing the boat it slid on and I had 
some difficulty in backing off. Impatient 
at the delay, for there was a rail in the 
reeds just ahead which we were trying to 
flush, he seized.a paddle in one hand, 
holding his cocked gun in the other. The 
effort of pushing with the paddle was ac- 
companied by a sympathetic pressure of 
the trigger finger of the other hand. It was 
one long speechless moment before Doc 
turned a chagrined and sheepish counte- 
nance in my direction, during which time 
I had composed my face into some sem- 
blance of commiseration and quietly re- 
marked, to break the embarrassing silence, 
“Never mind, Doc. There is some of the 
lining of my coat left yet. I know just 
how to fix it.” Doc went to Sunday 
school when a boy and is not given to 
“profane swearing” (as my grandmother 
used to call it) but his pent-up feelings 
found vent at last in a single monosyl- 
lable—vigorous and expressive. Con- 
versation flagged after that. Some one 
has remarked that “there are moments 
when one would choose to be alone with 
his surging thoughts.” Such a moment 
had overtaken Doc without warning and 
I respected his reticence. Only once was 
the oppressive silence broken as we la- 
boriously skirted the shore on our way 
back to the city, sedulously avoiding all 
passing craft. Half turning to me a face 
in which chagrin strove with apology for 
supremacy, Doc said with a very “ meech- 
in” voice: “For goodness’ sake, Profes- 
sor, don’t give it away!” My revenge 
was complete. From that day there was 
a common tie between us and our friend- 
ship has been indissoluble, and I know 
Doc will forgive me this recital, since we 
are both far from the scenes of our form- 
er exploits. 


To quote Shakespeare again : 


“‘a braver place 
In my heart's love hath no man than thyself.” 


Kearney, Nebraska. 


























THE SENORITA MINE. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


Eres paloma sin hiel; 
Pero a veces eres brava, 
Como leona de Oran, 
O como tigre de Ocaia.* 


ITA lifted up her arms with the old 
Castilian grace that never dies; 
and, drawing a single blossom from her 
hair, with swift, deft fingers pinned it to 
herlover’scoat. Donald MacDonald,son 
of a hundred better men than kings, as 
he looked into her blushing face, was 
prouder of the simple mountain rose than 
Roland of the gueridons of Aude. She 
was beautiful, indeed: What wonder, with 
her small brown fingers at his breast and 
her breath almost upon his face, that, for 
one quick flash as she raised her eyes to 
his, he caught her close and kissed her 
very lips? 

“No! No! Sefior!” she cried impul- 
sively, broke from his arms, and, leaning 
against the rugged tunnel frame, gave way 
to tears and sobs that shook her like a 
reed. And Donald, full of a sudden fear, 
helpless and wondering, could find no 
words to say, until she spoke herself: 

“OQ! Sefior! Amigo mio, I loved you, 
yes—so very much: I would die for you, 
and I hoped to be your wife: but yester- 
day from Taos came Mantega Villegas 
and asked my father for my hand. It is 
settled, so they say, the padre, my broth- 
ers, and all. I can never, never be with 
you again, and, oh, I loved you so very 
much!” 

He dared not touch her now, the bride 
of another man: his heart was dead with- 
in him as he looked upon her misery, but 
leaped to life with a sudden bound as he 
saw behind a buck-bush clump the mov- 





(Liberal translation) 


* A dove thou art of gentle heart 
O daughter of Espafia; 
Yet in thine eyes some times arise 
The lightnings of Ocafia, 





ing figure of a man that vanished down 
the trail. 

He lifted the little basket of berries she 
had picked and gave it into her hand as 
she turned to go: “Rita,” he said—his 
Spanish was more than fair—‘‘ have cour- 
age, trust in me: it may not be so bad. 
For if we live, we two”—she looked with 
swift enquiry in his face—* you shall sure- 
ly be my wife.’ Her eyes lit up with a 
hopeful light as he thought of the des- 
perate chances of success. He touched 
her hands with burning lips and stood 
until she passed from sight. 

About the tunnel’s mouth, in many 
months of hard, unyielding toil, Donald 
had built a mesa of his own above the 
older one that lay below. Here the wild 
sun-flowers grew and near their roots the 
fiery flame of the painter’s brush, while 
a few domestic flowers gave grateful evi- 
dence of the care that had remembered 
them beneath the rainless Colorado skies. 

The Senorita Mine was Donald’s own: 
after a record of many years it had come 
into his possession through the very ex- 
travagance of the history of its former 
wealth. He had worked like a giant, hop- 
ing with a lucky stroke to find again the 
long-lost labyrinth of golden threads, and 
then to claim his own, Amorita Pilar 
Ysabella Mendocino—the loveliest and 
proudest of all the maidens within the ho- 
rizon of the White Sierra Queen. 

In the great Valley of the Rio Grande, 
Velasquez Mendocino owned a dozen fer- 
tile farms—ranches famed for their huge 
alfalfa stacks and tons of wheat. If he 
had dreamed of Donald’s pretensions and 
encouragement his life would have not 
been safe. 
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Donald turned as Rita passed from 
sight, and looked at the setting sun. Al- 
ready the shadows lay across the fields 
below, where he saw a mile away the man 
who passed the mine (who had seen them 
and heard their words, perhaps). Sup- 
pose that he played the spy and informed 
the Mendocinos of what he had seen or 
heard—why then—well, Donald turned, 
and, entering the tunnel’s mouth, went 
into aroom on the right-hand sideand saw 
that his rifles and revolvers were in trim. 

Here he had fitted up a home in the 
course of months that had yielded little 
else. Across the entrance, before the tun- 
nel began to rise, he had dug another 
room where he kept his books and slept. 
There were fishing-rods and antlered 
heads, a bear-skin for a rug, samples of 
ore and other things to make a den com- 
plete. A Zulu’s assegai leaned in a cor- 
ner, decorated with a bright and _ vari- 
colored wealth of silken knots—ribbons 
that, save for the rose he wore, were the 
only favors he had begged at Rita’s hands. 

He saw his weapons properly arranged, 
and closed the door; then put the wild- 
flower in a glass and went to sleep. He 
had worked from midnight until noon that 
day to give himself the chance of meet- 
ing her; not even for Rita could he fail 
to woo the fickle goddess of the mine. 
The Sefiorita had made men happy often- 
times, and his chance was quite as good 
as theirs. 

When half-way home, there came upon 
Rita suddenly her father and her brother 
Manuel, their faces full of sullen wrath, 
but wrath they strove with only fair suc- 
cess to hide; they looked at her berries, 
speaking pleasantly enough, and passed 
along, but not before she had noticed their 
anger ill-suppressed. She was home be- 
fore the sun had fairly set, and a few mo- 
ments afterwards her father and brother 
galloped in. They asked no questions, 
nor did she; but without an instant’s doubt 
she mistrusted they had learned of her 
interview with the Americano (as they 
called every one who spoke the English 
tongue). She thought with a nervous 
shiver of their having been informed of 


the very words they hadused; this might 
easily mean more than she could dare to 
think; they were ready men, the Men- 
docinos all, and Villegas never shirked a 
fight. 

She was troubled, this dark-eyed Don- 
celuella Mexicana, but remembered viv- 
idly the strength of Donald’s arms, and 
that the night was long and full of peace, 
and she slept as only those may sleep who 
drink the sunlight all the day and are 
guarded by the wide sereneness of a quiet 
land. But Donald woke with a sudden 
start when the sun was high, and hurried 
to work again. The day before, as he left 
the tunnel’s breast, he had noticed the 
cropping out of a thin brown vein of 
quartz; apiece he had broken off had been 
forgotten in the expectation of the inter- 
view, and he looked at it for the first time 
critically as he stood for a moment in the 
morning light. Hundreds of times he 
had done the same, and there were as many 
worthless bits of quartz and porphyry and 
other geological curios flung below the 
dump; but now he looked and held the 
bit of rock with both his hands; we know 
how much harder one grips a double 
eagle than a dime. It was full of gold; 
of gold that shone with a sullen redness 
where the pick had glanced, in pin-points 
through the blackened, rugged surface of 
the quartz; gold that set his blood on fire 
with a glow that only few of us are ever 
fortunate enough to feel—Courage! mi- 
néro, and the world is yours! The Sefi- 
orita smiles again! 


II. 


‘*Como cuando el sol asoma 
Por una montafia grande.’ * 


As the earliest sunlight glowed on the 
black Culebra Peaks, the wide-reflected 
radiance threw its yellow haze of glory 
over all the still expanse where the Cone- 
jos and La Jara flowed, where Rita 
watched the dawn with fear and trem- 
bling in her breast. The lowered voice 
of Manuel had wakened her, and while 





* As when the rcyal sun appears 
Above a lofty mountain. 
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she dressed he rode away on his swiftest 
horse. He returned at noon, and with 
him Rita saw (with instant silence of her 
beating heart) Villegas, lowering blackly 
through a cloud of dust. He returned 
with his blood aflame—she saw it all; he 
had held her lightly with the ready assent 
of Mendocino in his ears, but the Demon 
of Jealousy had showed him how delec- 
table she was. Many a time had this 
Villegas sung with careless grace, 


‘*Madre, la mi madre, 
Guardas me poneis ; 
Que si yo no me guardo, 
No me guardareis.’’ * 


The words rushed hotly through his 
mind, and all the burden of the song; the 
story of Leonora tortured him; for this 
he knew: the love of a Spanish woman 
leads her where no other dares to tread. 

Rita went to her room and sat in silent 
dread. She dared not ask a question, 
and the anxiety was more than she could 
bear. She grew vaguely conscious that 
she was being watched, that once outside 
the house she was always kept in sight, 
and she staid within, perforce. 

There were shadows on the yellow 
slopes of the western peaks, and the night- 
hawks were busily sawing wood aloft, 
when her chamber door was opened silent- 
ly, and Costanza, an Indian woman,entered 
with her finger onherlips. As Ritastarted 
up, surprised at the intrusion of the men- 
dicante, Costanza spoke, but very quietly: 
“Perdon, Sefiorita. Listen to what Cos- 
tanza says: the Sefior Americano”— 
the poor child’s hands were clasped upon 
her heart in sudden fear—‘“el Sejfior 
Americano es vuestro amigo?” 

‘My friend, Costanza? Yes, my friend.” 
(Her heart beat calmer as she spoke.) 

“Vuestro amante, Sefiorita?—do not 
speak” (for Rita’s eyes flashed haughtily) ; 
“listen, I heard it from Diego’s lips; he 
told your father all; and I, Costanza, 
heard your brother say—ah! Madre de 





* My mother—Ah! my mother dear, 
Thy stern precautions guard me; 

Yet once I cease to watch myself 
No power on earth can ward me. 


Dios! Sefiorita carissima!”—again the 
small swift hands were pressed upon her 
heart—‘“en una hora, mas 6 menos, es- 
tara muerto!”’ 

Dead! within an hour! She never 
moved, while the blood was still beneath 
her clasping hands, and the world seemed 
passed away—the world, except that she 
stood once more at the tunnel’s mouth, 
his arms about her and his lips to hers. 
She knew that life grew very sweet; yet 
for one short hour in his embrace, then 
death, she would be content. Costanza 
touched her fearfully, and she awoke— 
alert, enraged, with a swift, instinctive pur- 
pose in her soul to save him if she died. 

The shadows of the mountains fell about 
the place as a woman left the house with 
a bundle beneath her arm. She made no 
answer when Mendocino passed her, com- 
ingin, andspoke: hesimply thought her 
growing deaf. It was Rita passed him 
thus in the mendicante’s rags, while Cos- 
tanza awaited in fear and trembling a 
chance to leave unseen. The girl had 
dressed in the woman’s clothing in spite 
of her terror at being a party to a decep- 
tion that might easily cost her miserable 
life. What had happened was more than 
she foresaw; she stood in a shiver of ab- 
ject dread till the shadows without were 
lost in darkness, and, gliding through the 
patio, went stumbling to the padre’s white 
adobe on the hill. 


III. 


The astral jewels of the summer night 
were brightening into flame; the hawks, 
like shadows lost, flew almost in her face; 
the tree-toads piped in the sombre cot- 
tonwoods and the ccicadillas shrilled them- 
selves to rest; but Rita flew along the 
yellow trail, dreading the wrath she left 
behind, and hardly saw the kindling moon- 
light on Trinchera’s battlements. At 
times she ran till out of breath, and halted, 
listening for the rush of feet upon the 
plain; she almost fainted at the thought 
of being late—She must save him if she 
died! At last, half dead, she climbed the 
slope and stood before the tunnel’s mouth, 
that yawned with utter blackness in her 
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face. She peered within; a smouldering 
fire still cast a glow against the roof of 
the room where Donald cooked his meals; 
she tore a bit of paper from the wall and 
lit a candle with its aid. But why was 
Donald gone? and where? Suppose they 
met him—well she knew the end. A 
sickening sense of helplessness came over 
her, when she felt the touch of something 
cold upon her hand; it was Donald’s col- 
lie, Earl, who seemed to know her in a 
friendly way; certainly his master must 
be near. 

“ Donde esta?” she asked him, with a 
plainer question in her eyes, and, as if he 
understood—most certainly he did—the 
dog ran towards the cave between the 
rooms and peered into the gloomy shaft. 
She knew that he was working there at 
a time when most men rest; she thought 
to call him, blushing to think of the won- 
der her presence would seem to hin— 
when, suddenly, the dog’s hair bristled on 
his neck, and he sniffed at the outer air 
with a low and savage growl. 

Strangely enough he obeyed as she 
called him into the other and opposite 
room, where she placed the candle and 
worked with quick and dexterous fingers 
at her dress. She threw off all Costan- 
za’s shabby rags, and, opening the bun- 
dle she had brought, began to array her- 
self in a fair white silken robe. The skirt 
was fastened at her waist and swept the 
floor with shining folds; the bodice she 
hung uponachair. Her arms were bare; 
her white camisa left revealed her queenly 
neck, half hid her shoulders from the sight, 
while showing all the charming outlines 
of her form. In the intoxication of the 
moment she thought herself a bride; if 
Donald came—Why, she would put her 
lips to his, and dare the whole San Luis 
Valley to protest. 

The dog growled more; she silenced 
him and hastily fastened the door with a 
chain that left it just ajar; then listened 
earnestly for the sound of steps she knew 
were drawing near. The dog growled 
still, but not so savagely, and when at last 
she heard the steps upon the slope, she was 
sure that some one came alone. Against 
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the glimmer of the rising moon she saw 
the Padre’s figure—a portly Ballycastle 
profile of a man, for the Padre was born 
as Patrick Rafferty, though now he swung 
the censer and the Spanish ritual with the 
elegance of a native born. The collie 
sniffed and wagged his tail; he knew him 
well, foran Antrim Irishman anda Scotch- 
man of Kintyre in this lone corner of the 
world would surely be good friends. But 
to tell the honest truth, and Rita knew it 
long ago, the Reverend Father Raferti 
had sometimes pondered on her charms 
until he inwardly raged against his eccle- 
siastical chains. Of course he was Don- 
ald’s friend, if only for the memory of 
many a hot potheen at his expense, but 
she hardly cared to show herself,and stood 
behind the door. The priest came near 
and rapped and spoke at once: 

“Donald MacDonald, are ye there?” 

The collie scratched the door and 
whined: ‘‘Is it Donald’s there, I say?” 
he cried again with a bit of temper in his 
voice. He had come at Costanza’s jum- 
ble of Indian talk—harder than ever to 
understand in her excited state—with a 
vague idea of trouble between the Men- 
docinos and his friend. He was very 
close to dropping dead when the sweetest 
voice he had ever heard replied to his 
second smiting of the oaken door: 

“Padre, it is Amorita. Listen—it is 
life and death; they are coming to kill 
him, Donald; perhaps they are very near. 
I love him, and I hate Villegas, but I am 
Villegas’ promised bride; I am here to 
free myself, and now—he can never mar- 
ry me.” She held the candle in her hand 
and stood before the partial opening of 
the door, like a fair sleeper wakened in 
the night. The Padre’s Ballycastle blood 
rushed swiftly through his veins—he 
could not speak for sheer enchantment and 
bewilderment. And then a sudden terror 


came upon him where he stood; here was 
Amorita, daughter of one wealthy Mexi- 
can, and betrothed to another, in a most 
fascinating but entirely unconventional 
costume in the den of a man with whom 
she was hardly supposed to be acquainted ; 
he understood her perfectly; 


she had 
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reasoned logically that to kill MacDon- 
ald now would proclaim what all would 
deem her escapade; in the whole world 
but one man could give her back the spot- 
less name she had trampled with her 
beautiful bare feet upon the tunnel’s floor. 


IV. 


The Padre stood uncertain between his 
varying impulses and dictations asa priest, 
as MacDonald's friend, as a gallant Irish 
gentleman—and the conflict in his mind 
was still in doubt when again the collie 
viciously thrust his muzzle into the open- 
ing of the door and showed his teeth as 
he growled and bristled up. The priest 
turned toward the rising moonthat poured 
its calm white radiance into the cavern 
where he stood; against the light arose 
a single head, and then a second and a 
third; as noiseless, save to the collie’s 
watchful ears, as the black firs on the 
mountain slopes, there appeared the fig- 
ures of three men, and stood between him 
and the moon; a dull sound rumbled 
under foot—he knew that Donald, having 
lit the fuse, must have hurried out and 
would be close at hand. There was little 
time to think—the men were already at 
the tunnel’s door as he called aloud— 

“Que quieren Ustedes ?” 

The question startled them at first, and 
they stood aside, but as they evidently 
recalled the voice, Mendocino spoke in a 
cautious tone: “If the Padre speaks, we 
will tell him what we want.” 

If there had been little wasted love be- 
tween the priest and his flock, it was part- 
ly because they knew that his authority 
could be enforced by a strength that few 
Mexicans dare resist. At one time, hav- 
ing been attacked by a pair of cut-throat 
Coyotéros, he had seized them as they 
drew their knives and hurled them into 
the bosom of a cactus family that fur- 
nished them with employment for many 
days. Although sure of the respect that 
his strength inspired, he determined to be 
on his guard against a possible show of 
treachery; nothing might be too extrava- 
gant to expect of the Mexicans when they 
learned where Rita was. He stepped into 
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the kitchen-room and put the revolvers 
into his ecclesiastical pockets, returning 
with a rifle in his hand, which he stood 
beside a post, and called again: 

“Ttis I, sefiores; let Manuel comealone.” 

It was his intention to tell him of the 
situation privately, hoping to have him 
induce the others to return without learn- 
ing that the girl was there. At the first 
sound of her father’s voice Rita trembled 
with a mortal fear; she clung to the chain 
with shaking hands, while the Padre hid 
the rifle in the shadow of the post, crowd- 
ing away the dog, that sullenly grumbled 
his discontent. She saw her father come 
instead of Manuel at the Padre’s call— 
the door was checked with open streaks 
—and she could also watch the place 
where Donald must appear in coming from 
the mine. 

The Padre had scarcely spoken when 
a mellow glimmer lit the remoter parts of 
the tunnel up and cast a reflected light on 
Mendocino’s face; he started viciously 
and grasped his knife—a slender, murder- 
ous strip of steel that glittered in the 
mingling lights like a brilliant serpent’s 
scales; she saw the Padre seize his arm 
—saw Donald burdened with a sack of 
ore, unconscious of his foes; she slipped 
the chain and called his name, and when 
her father, twisting away from the Padre’s 
grip, raised up his hand to strike—he 
shrunk as from a wave of flame. 

The sack of ore had dropped at Don- 
ald’s feet as Rita spoke; he stood erect 
in his miner’s dress with a heavy hammer 
in his hand, the light of his torch and the 
moonlight over him, like Thor beneath a 
midnight sun. His left arm sheltered 
Rita in its grasp, as if to guard her wealth 
of loveliness from daring eyes. She looked 
the priest and her father proudly in the 
face, with the collie, like a were-wolf, 
standing by her side. As Mendocino 
stared in the first excess of his bewilder- 
ment, he thought himself bewitched; his 
knife dropped slowly to his feet and clat- 
tered on the floor. Instead of rage came 
grief; the priest, as he pushed away the 
knife with his foot, was thunderstruck at 
seeing tears where he had looked for 
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blood. The Mexican clenched his hands 
despairingly and cried aloud: ‘‘ My child! 
my child! Nombre de Dios! Sheis lost!” 

In his thought for his daughter’s name 
revenge was thrust aside; slowly and pain- 
fully his hand relaxed, when with light- 
ning quickness his mood was changed; he 
stooped to find his knife, the hot blood 
tingling at his finger-tips; confused, he 
fumbled at the sheath and shouted, look- 
ing back— 

“Ea! Manuel!” 

Manuel and Villegas, while with the 
priest he stood between them and the girl 
had failed to recognize her; as he moved 
they were at his side with a flash of ready 
steel, but there they stopped—the scene 
was changed. MacDonald stood with 
his 40-85 at charge, the Padre held the 
two revolvers handily, and even the dog 
was full of fight. In an instant Donald 
spoke: ‘Keep back—and tell me what 
you want!” 

They wanted blood; they only swore 
between their teeth—there seemed to 
them but two things in the world, the 
virl’s disgrace and swift revenge. Yet 
they looked in the muzzles of the guns, a 
little restrained by Mendocino (whose 
only weapon lay at the collie’s feet) and 
while they hesitated the Padre began to 
speak. 

‘‘Sefiores, stay your hands at the holy 
bidding of the Church; you are come too 
late for this man’s blood; to save him our 
beloved daughter throws herself between 
—her fair renown—is ready with her life. 
In the name of Donald MacDonald, an 
honorable man, I ask her father for her 
hand; she is pledged to another man— 
Move not Sefior Villegas, if you please. 
It matters not; she must now become the 
wife of him she loves or forever veil her 
face. And in his name I beg the hand of 
theincomparable Sefiorita Mendocino, and 
promise that when she has become his 
wife, he will render satisfaction to all 
aggrieved.” 

Villegas’ hand gripped fiercely at his 
knife, but the older man replied, after 
speaking to his son, with a deprecatory 
gesture of his empty hands: “ We accede 


to his request ; we thank him for his hon- 
orable courtesy, and protection of the 
lady’s name—and we hold him to his 
pledge. What is to be done must now 
be done, as your reverence may direct.” 

The priest led Rita to the left-hand 
door, where she entered and hastily ar- 
ranged and completed her dress, while 
the dog stood jealously inthe way. Till 
she appeared, MacDonald, holding his 
rifle yet, in fear of treachery, awaited her 
with anxious looks; he took her hand 
with a reassuring grasp, but saw how 
calmly proud and beautiful she was as 
she turned and faced the light of the ris- 
en harvest moon. He stooped to pull the 
thong that bound the sack of ore, and 
turned the contents at her feet. No flash 
of jewels threw the moonlight back, but 
the Mexicans looked in wonder at the 
yellow lustre of the mass—a gleam of 
bronzes in a heap of quartz—a dower of 
virgin gold to Donald's bride! 


W. 


The Padre saw a noble fee at hand; 
he flung his intonations to the winds, and 
before he drew a lingering breath the two 
were man and wife. The Mexicans looked 
on, the Mendocinos stolidly, Villegas shift- 
ily with jealous eyes, till Donald kissed his 
wife and saw her to the door again and 
pulled it shut. The moon now threw its 
light in only on the floor; the torch 
flamed up with a flickering glare that 
gave them little help to see. As Donald 
closed the door he turned his back and 
stood the rifle by the wall; he saw the 
dog was moving threateningly and took 
a step or two in his direetion, when the 
Padre cried— 

' “Mira! be quick!” 

He was holding Villegas with a frantic 
grasp from rushing on MacDonald with 
his knife; the Mendocinos seemed divided 
between themselves, and the Padre’s hold 
was slipping off, when Donald spied the 
knife that had fallen to the floor from 
Mendocino’s hand. He seized it eagerly 
before Villegas freed himself, and stood 
his guard. The Padre touched the torch- 
stick as he struggled with his man, and 
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the light went out in a smudge ot sparks 
and smoke; he shouted again “Look 
out!” and then fell back to let the settle- 
ment go on. 

The darkened space in which they 
stood was hardly ten feet square, and in 
the centre lay the ore and empty sack; 
at the Padre’s warning Rita screamed and 
rushed from the room in time to see 


along the floor—an added incentive to 
his work—revenge, and love, and gold! 
what should a peaceful miner know of 
Spanish blades? But Donald MacDon- 
ald, watching warily, recalled his days of 
service on the Jurjura highlands, where 
the hungry lions threatened what the 
swarth Kabyles left. Villegas sought 
an easy prey in one whose head for 











‘*: She looked the priest and her father proudly in the face, with the collie, like a 
were-wolf, standing by her side.” 


Villegas freed from his detaining grasp. 
She screamed again and would have 
thrown herself upon him, but her father 
held her back; her courage failed her 
for the first time yet; she flung her hands 
imploringly above her head and fainted 
in his arms; he held her as he might 
have held a child and touched her fore- 
head tenderly with his lips. Villegas saw 
the ore-pile gleaming in the fading light 


months had been a prize for which the 
yellow Riffians gave their own; but Don- 
ald’s arm was strong with the search for 
gold, his heart elated at his wife's first 
kiss, and he stood to guard his life, dis- 
daining words. 
VI. 

The dog had slunk at a single word 
and lay at Rita’s feet; the labored breath- 
ing of the Mexican and the Padre was 
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the only sign of the struggle and excite- 
ment they had made; from where they 
stood the watchers only-saw the sombre 
darkness of the cave, in which they knew 
the two men waited with ready knives. 
Their hearts were still with dread in the 
silence that ensued; they dared not speak ; 
then something softly grated on the floor 
—the ore had been disturbed by cautious 
feet—then suddenly a rush, a sound of 
rapid blows and clash of steel—the clatter 
of a fallen knife and a sickening spray of 
something warm that fell upon their faces 
and their hands— _ And silence reigned 
again. 

The dog whined fearfully, the Padre 
crossed himself, the*cave lit up with a 
lightning flash and the deafening roar of 
a pistol drove them shrinking back. Be- 
fore they had time to think the dog sprang 
up with a savage snap and seized the 
Mexican; they heard them fighting wick- 
edly upon the floor, and then the Padre 
struck a match against the door, while 
Manuel brought the lighted candle from 
the inner room; MacDonald tore the dog 
away and broke the knife and pistol with 
a blow upon the rocks. Villegas could 
not rise; his wrist was half-way severed 
with a cut, and his face and throat were 
well rewarded for his treachery by the 
dog’s sharp teeth. The fearful loss of 
blood was checked by a twisted thong 
and the kitchen door torn down to make 
alitter. They hastened to leave the mine, 
relieving each other by pairs of the bur- 
den of the wounded man. 

Donald had not been harmed, but the 
ball had torn his collar half away; he 
threw the ore into the sack and locked 
it in the room, took Rita up and carried 
her down the mountain to the safer path. 
She put her arms about his neck and told 
him something so mysteriously it set 
his strong heart beating with delight. 

They came into the patio of the Men- 
docino casa amid a group of anxious men 
and women of the place, who had vague 
suspicions of the trouble from Costanza’s 
talk. 

“No esta muerto, hombres,” Mendo- 
cino answered them, as they eagerly 
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gathered about, and as he spoke Villegas 
raised his head and called for water with 
an oath: with a feeling of relief they put 
him in the doctor’s care. 

It now seemed needful to satisfy the 
curiosity of the assembled neighborhood, 
and the Padre, choosing a wealthy ranch- 
ero as a listener, gave such details as 
seemed admissible, allaying as much as 
possible the resentment of the Mexicans. 
Villegas’ treachery hardly hurt the feel- 
ings of the sullen peons and vaqueros, 
but stirred the women into a murmur of 
“ Que verguenza !” and even to a suspic- 
ion of sympathy with the Americano, 
while the excitement of hearing that he 
had found again the treasures of the Sefi- 
orita Mine was enough to blunt their 
curiosity for further particulars of the 
trouble. The Padre concluded with an 
announcement of the marriage, and before 
them all extended to the bride the bless- 
ings of the Church. Her family had 
yielded to necessity, their decision not a 
little influenced. by MacDonald’s lucky 
strike, and greatly, to do them justice, 
by the happiness in her eyes. 

Diego, who had been terrified by the 
crisis he had brought about, stood out 
alone and lit his cigarette—a pinch of 
coarse tobacco in a bit of husk; he blew, 
with ceremonial gravity, a puff of smoke 
out towards Trinchera’s battlements, and 
to the White Sierra Queen, that towered 
in regal majesty in the north; he turned 
and sent the thin smoke curling to the 
San Juan Peaks, and towards the great 
round dome Conejos lifted to the southern 
stars; he did this furtively, but strictly 
as his pagan ritual prescribed; he puffed 
twice more, once to the sky above, then 
to the ground—and the mystery of the 
prayer smoke was complete; he had 
prayed to the gods of his forefathers in 
the east, the north, the west and the south 
—in the heavens, and beneath him in the 
earth; Diego was the faithful Catholic 
every Pueblo Indian is, but his religion 
scarcely lay beneath his skin. Relieved 
by his prayer of the fear of evil medicine, 
he at once rejoined the rest. 

It was midnight when Donald entered 
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the tunnel and lit a candle in the left-hand 
room; he turned and drew the girl aside 
to where a heap of ore lay hid with can- 
vas sacks; piece after piece he lifted up 
and handed her; she took them smilingly 
as he expatiated on their weight and yel- 
low fractures, where the dull red glory 
of the gold revealed itself. ‘Enough,” 
he said, “if I never should find another 
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grain, to make us happy all our lives.” 

But Rita hardly seemed to care so very 
much; she threw the last piece on the 
heap, and leaned against him with her 
hands clasped round his neck: 

“No me importa nada,” she whispered, 
with the old Castilian sweetness in her 
voice— ‘I love you, Donal—yes!” 

Denver, Colorado. 
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@ut of the distant cool North-East, 

The breeze is blowing, blowing; 
Whistling past our spreading wings, 

It sets us going, going. 
Over the rolling waters blue, 

Straight to the sun we're winging, 


The rattling breeze, ® 


Through shrouds and trees, 


A song to us is singing, singing, 


A song to us is singing. 


Over the bows the flying spray 
Is mildly dashing, dashing; 
While all about the rolling wave 
Is madly. lashing, lashing. 
Over the rolling waters blue, 
Deep down into the trough we go; 


Then high abreast, 
The foaming crest, 


. 


Of rolling tossing billow, billow, 
Of rolling tossing billow. 


We've put about on the homeward tack, 
Astern the sea is flowing; 

The wind, tho’ still in the cool North-Kast, 
Is on our quarter blowing. 

Over the rolling waters blue, 
We have no time to loiter; 


We're dashing by— 
Each sail afly— 


The wind on the starboard quarter, quarter, 
The wind on the starboard quarter. 


So over the rolling waters blue, 
On a bracing breeze we're winging; 


Each snow white sail, 


Set to the gale, 


That songs to us is singing, singing, 
That songs to us is singing. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


CHARLES W. LAMB. 
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A CLOUDBURST ON THE RIO BLANCO. 


By D. C. BEAMAN. 


MAN who has seen rain storms 
and floods in the East may have 
some ideas on moisture, but unless he 
has seen a Rocky Mountain cloudburst 
he knows little about real wet weather. 
When a cloud charged with all the mois- 
ture the atmosphere can sustain, comes 
in contact with the cool air of the higher 
mountains the condensation is so instan- 
taneous that one rain-drop cannot get 
out of the way of another and the whole 
cloud lets loose and comes down at once. 
Last August four of us went trout-fish- 
ing on the Rio Blanco, which rises in the 
San Juan Mountains in South-western 
Colorado. 

On driving up the river to the “end 
of the road” (another thing not usual in 
the East) we found a Mexican with a bait 
line at every pool—no place for us with 
our flies. So we footed it five miles fur- 
ther up—four miles further than a Mexi- 
can will walk, even for something to eat. 

I never was satisfied with ‘‘good 
enough,” either hunting or fishing; al- 
ways being of the opinion that it is better 
further on. Consequently, I pushed a 
couple of miles above the rest of the party 
to the forks of the stream and well up 
into the mountains. Oh! but there was 
fishing! Pools a rod or so apart and in 
each one, two or three half-pounders 
which thought a coachman the softest 
snap they had every seen. Those are 
conditions where a man wants time more 
than he does money, and when fish baskets 
shrink to half their usual size. I soon 
had my basket so full that not another 
fish could be crowded into it. It had 
begun to rain and black clouds were 
gathering about the mountain tops as I 
turned back. 

On reaching the main stream 1 had 
two miles of cafion below, the walls mostly 
perpendicular and 100 feet or so apart, 
with only here and there a slope up which 
one could climb. The rain came faster 
and the clouds grew blacker and I con- 
cluded I had never seen a better place 
for a cloudburst to hatch, nor a worse 


place to witness the performance. As I 
had no desire to ride down on the bosom 
of the flood, I increased my speed. When 
less than half a mile down I heard the 
noise of a cloudburst—like which there 
is no other noise. When you add to the 
rushing and crashing of a tornado, a con- 
stant but irregular thump-thumping like 
distant thunder, caused by the bumping 
of rocks weighing several tons on the 
rocky bottom as they are rolled along 
by the current, making the earth tremble 
like a railroad train, you have a faint idea 
of the way in which a cloudburst an- 
nounces its progress. 

The noise indicated with certainty that 
it was near by, less than 500 feet away. 
As I could see back up the cafion over a 
quarter of a mile and had never heard of 
a cloudburst travelling up-stream,I was 
puzzled. But the mystery was no sooner 
on than it was solved. Out of a lateral 
or side cafion less than 200 feet below 
me, came the torrent with the speed of a 
railway train. This lateral cafion was 
probably thirty feet wide and twice that 
high and the flood filled its width and 
nearly half of its height—a rushing, roll- 
ing, foaming mass of muddy water, green 
trees, logs and rocks. The main cafion 
on the opposite side was slightly sloping 
and the velocity of the mass so was great 
that as it shot across the cajion it stood 
up like a wall and went up the other 
side one hundred feet or so and then rolled 
back upon itself and fell away on either 
side, while the oncoming flood, constantly 
increasing, kept the watery wall across 
the main cafion as impervious to the 
current of the river as if it had been solid 
rock, and instantly dammed it up so that, 
with the back flow from the flood, the 
water rose to my knees in ten seconds 
and I had to take to the side of the cajion, 
where I stood watching the terrifying dis- 
play of natural power. Green trees fifty 
feet long came down mixed in with the 
mass, and, their roots catching on the 
boulders fast accumulating beneath, would 
be ended up instantly and slashed forward 
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like switches, sometimes breaking them 
in pieces; big boulders would be ejected 
like cannon balls from the sides of the 
flood and roll splashing into the bed of 
the river. The main part of the mass 
fell away on the lower side and went 
down the cafion—presenting a rolling, 
surging front nearly ten feet high, gath- 
ering the drift and loose rocks as it pro- 
gressed. 

For twenty minutes I watched tke 
roaring torrent, when it occurred to me 
that if another should come down the 
‘cafion from above I might have more 
scenery than I could use. Consequently 
I climbed further up the sloping side of 
the cafion and made my way along it and 
above the water until I reached a cliff 


jutting into the cajion, against the foot 


of which the flood was piling as it passed 
around it. For a short distance above 
the flood the cliff slope was at an angle 
of about 45 degrees and uninvitingly 
smooth, but unless I could work my way 
along I must get clear out of the cafion 
and pass pehind the cliff top, which meant 
an hour of hard climbing. 1 concluded 
to tackle the slope. It was impossible 
to walk upright as the rain had made it 
slippery and there was no foothold. I laid 
flat on my side, holding my fishrod and 
basket in my hand, and by clinging with fin- 
gers and toes to such cracks and bumps 
as there were, slowly worked my way 
along. It required all the friction of my 
body to prevent slipping down and I felt 
that even the weight of another fish in 
the basket would have pulled me down 
the slope. The distance across was about 
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zB 
Of all the birds that Nature’s made, 
There’s none so sweet, I think, 
As that mirthfal, jolly fellow, 
She calls the bobolink. 


II. 
His cadences are filled with joy ; 
With ecstacy he sings, 
Till the wild-wood echoes with his glee, 
And with his measure rings. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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a hundred feet and before I made half of 
it the dangling of the basket in dragging 
it along loosened the lid fastening and a 
dozen of my biggest trout slid gracefully 
down the smooth rock into the foaming 
torrent only a few feet below. 

The air was cool and I was thoroughly 
wet but I perspired for those few minutesas 
as freely asI ever did. I have often looked 
back on it as the most risky undertaking 
of my fishing experience; for if I had 
got the slightest start downwards there 
was nothing to catch on to and my fishing 
experience would have suddenly ended. 

The next half mile was easy, and then 
I came to another cliff perpendicular from 
the water’s edge up several hundred feet, 
and, after all, I was compelled to climb 
out of the cafion and go around it. Com- 
ing down again near the river, I found 
one of my friends cornered between the 
flood and another cliff’ He had built a 
fire and was, he said, watching for my 
remains to come along, as he feared I 
might have been caught where there was 
no chance of escape. There we waited 
an hour, when the water had subsided so 
that we could make our way down. We 
soon found our other friends who had 
been also cornered and were looking for 
our remains to go by. 

I have frequently seen the results of 
cloudbursts, but I never before was present 
where one was born. We caught a good 
lot of fish and had a lively experience, 
one not to be missed for a thousand dol- 
ars; and yet one which no amount of 
money would be an inducement to repeat. 

Denver, Colorado. 


A BOBOLINK. 


Ill. 

He is a daring, dashing fellow, 
This saucy little bird, 

And in songs of hope and gladness, 
Alone is Bobby heard. 


Iv. 
So when e’er you hear him singing, 
Cast care and grief away : 
For of God’s own great completeness, 
He sings to you to-day. 
JANE MARLIN. 
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The article ‘‘Fresh-Water Pearls’’ in the De- 
cember number of Sports AFIELD being a broad 
one, the writer believes that a few facts further in 
connection with this subject, would prove of in- 
terest to many of its readers. 

Tiffany & Co.’s exhibit of pearls and pearl-jew- 
elry at the World’s Fair, not only displayed the 
fresh-water gems from Wisconsin, Ohio and Ten- 
nessee, gathered from 1889 to ’93, but several val- 
uable specimens from near Patterson, N. J., found 
in the first river-pearl excitement in 1856. 

Aside from their commercial value, the most 
rare of all the pearls shown were a gallon or more 
taken from the Mounds in Ohio. The pre-historic 
tribes of America collected them in large quanti- 
ties, presumably trom the streams in that State. 

Nearly all of these ‘‘ mound-pearls ” were round 
or nearly so; ranging in size from small bird-shot 
to a diameter of two-thirds of an inch. Most of 
them were drilled and their original Orient was 
lacking ; owing no doubt to the infiltration of sur- 
face waters through the earth, where they had 
lain for centuries. 

From the years 1856 and 57, up to as late as 
1889, the hunting of pearls in the United States 
was almost an unknown industry. In the latter- 
named year, they were found in large quantities 
in Wisconsin. For metallic lustre and beautiful 
varied tints, the pearls from the streams in this 
State have become noted. 

The continued dry weather the past four or five 
seasons, caused many of the creeks and rivers in 
Iowa to gonearly dry. Quite all of these streams 
are lined with lime-stone ledges (claimed to be a 
pearl-producing quality). 

Mill-dams cross the rivers at intervals of every 
ten or twelve miles, and in the sediment and mud 
of the ‘‘back-water,”’ the ‘‘ rough-shelled’’ Unios 
(the richest pearl-bearer) accumulate by the thous- 
ands. It is an easy matter for the ‘‘fisher” to 
wade or rake the mussels from the soft mud. 
After securing a desired amount, a common case- 
knife is used in opening the shell. Forcing the 
blade entirely through the clam, following the 
hinge, both muscles are severed with one stroke 
and the valves part, without resistance. 


eM. 


The thin mantle of flesh that lines both walls is 
carefully ‘‘ felt’? over with the thumbs. It is in 
this mantle that all perfect pearls form. Scientific 
authorities claim that all pearls originate from an 
irritation caused by foreign substances, that is, a 
small particle of sand or wood, or even an abortive 
egg. As to how this mantle takes up or envelopes 
these particles with flesh. and forms a spherical 
gem, is left to the imagination of common mortals. 

This mantle is all-important to the formation 
of the pearl, and the growth of the shell itself, 
as it has the power to secrete the ‘‘nacre”’ that 
hardens and forms the beautiful shining layers 
that compose both pearl and shell. 

The transparent film that lies along the hinge 
contains only ‘‘spatter’’ ‘‘floater” or hinge 
‘‘slugs”; often of nice colors, but of liitle com- 
mercial account. 

Pearls that become detached from the flesh, are 
either lost out or fastened to the shell with a thin 
coating. In two or three years, the continued 
pressure from the inside forces the pearl nearly 
through; when theaction of mud and water soon 
starts it to decay. 

A two-grain perfect pearl (either ball, button or 
pear shape) generally markets for about $5.00; a 
ten-grain pearl, $100.00. Tiffany & Co., New 
York City, purchase almost the entire output. 

Eastern dealers complain that the American 
people generally do not fancy fresh-water pearls, 
as they are so varied in their tints, and easily imi- 
tated ; preferring the soft creams, light pinks and 
black shades that are standard in marine pearls. 

European dealers, however, find a ready market 
for them across the water. 

InSeptember’93,the writer fuund the largest pearl 
known to have been taken from the Upper Cedar 
River, Iowa. It was of the size of a hazel-nut, 
spherical in shape, and weighing 18 } grains. 

Pearl hunters as a class are shiftless, easy-going 
fellows (at home most any place). Now and then 
amore business-like operator is found, who will 
carry a camping outfit, good tent, etc., and live in 
true sportsman-like style while at work. 

This form of work usually pays more than any 
other form of common labor; while the articipa- 
tion attendant upon theindustry—always thinking 
the ‘‘next one’’ will be a $500 beauty—holds one 
fascinated until the last shell is opened. 

Charles City, Iowa. VANE SIMMONDS. 
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OUR HUMMING BIRDS. 





It is only in the Americas that these brilliant 
feathered fairies are found, and in Southern Cali- 
fornia during most of the year they are abundant. 
These interesting bird-midgets are of the genus 
Trochilus. The Calypte Anna, Trochilus Alexandri, 
Telesphoros rufus, Telesphorus playcerus, Calypte 
Costal, Attilus Ailoise and the Stellula Calliope are 
the seven species found on the Pacific Coast. In 
a recent issue of that interesting magazine, The 
Land of Sunshine, Juliette Estelle Mathis of Santa 
Barbara, California, contributes an article on the 
humming-bird which we here re-print in its en- 
tirety. 

‘*To the energetic researches of John Gould of 
London and Prince Lucien Bonaparte, whose collec- 
tors explored the continents of North and South 
America, the scientific world is largelyjindebted 
for the statistics concerning the greater portion of 
over three hundred and twenty distinct species of 
this apparent embodiment of perpetual motion, 
whose remarkable plumage is mounted with a 
metallic lustre possessed by no other living crea- 
ture. Nootka in the northwest, Canada in the 
northeast and Terra del Fuego are the limits of its 
migrations. In the West Indies and Central 
America nearly all of the known varieties are 
found at some time of the year. On Juan Fer- 
nandez two species are obtained, but in Mexico 
and Guatemala there are upwards of forty. Ja- 
maica exhibits the Polytunus or Black-headed 
specimen, having two tail-feathers extending twice 
the length of its body, forming a court-train that 
would seem inconvenient in the entanglement of 
tropical vegetation. In the Andes of Bogotd there 
exists one known as the Sword-bill, that useful 
member protruding two-thirds the length of the 
whole body. Brazil and Guiana produce others 
with crested heads and lateral tufts on the neck 
capable of erection and depression at pleasure ; 
when fully expanded the effect is given of two 
pairs of wings. Of these the Chestnut-tufted Co- 
quette is the acknowledged belle. One grotesque- 
ly distinguished species sports an elevated crest 
nearly as long as the whole body. But it is from 
a domestic point of view, as denizens of our own 
honeysuckle vines under the eaves and as divers 
within our own crimson pelargoniums and fuchsia- 
bells, darting about the windows and peeping in 
upon us, that we find them so alluring and irre- 
sistible. The tiny, radiant ‘‘ Ruby-throat,”’ Tele- 
sphorus rufus, and a larger one, Calypte Anna, 
with bright emerald and silver-grey breast, are the 
varieties oftenest seen hovering, quivering and 
feeding about our bushes, with long, slender beaks 
thrust in deeply after the honied store. They will 
attend strictly to business in your immediate 


proximity, if you will only keep quiet. I have 
picked flowers from one side of a small shrub 
while a humming-bird industriously drank from 
the other. So tame are they that a ‘Ruby-throat’ 





once darted 
into a fine spray 
with which 
I was irrigating 
and took his 
shower-bath, then settled down and 
drank from the small pool near my 
feet. When satisfied he flew off as serenely as if 
I had been an inanimate feature of the garden. 
Another instance I know of their fearlessness and 
again it was a ‘Ruby-throat.’ A boy was gath 
ering a bouquet when the bird attempted to feed 
from the same bunch of blossoms. The little fel- 
low put out his hand and caught it with perfect 
ease, but let it escape when told that it could not 
live in captivity. It is said that no amount of 
care can keep them in confinement. Another 
child tried the experiment. He had found a nest 
with two little birds; too young to fly, init. He 
brought them to me and we fed them faithfully 
with honey which they drank out of a spoon, but 
they died in a few days in spite of our devotion. 
One of my neighbors had a pair nested in a honey- 
suckle vine over the arch of the porch at the front 
door. They came for several successive years and 
then she missed them. One day she observed a 
strange female garbed as a lady,: intruding among 
her roses and brandishing a hand-net such as is 
used for securing butterflies. In answer to my 
friend’s inquiry as to the object of her presence 
on the premises, she coolly stated that she was 
catching humming-birds. My indignant neighbor 
informed her that she had no more right to enter 
her garden for humming-birds than for any other 
of her possessions. The surprised, huntress re- 
torted that they belonged to nobody, which asser- 
tion was promptly denied and the woman was 
made to understand that while the birds were in- 
side of that fence they would be protected, and 
what was more that she could go right out of the 
gate where she came in, for she was ‘no lady.’ 
In which verdict I quite agreed. Yet the tres- 
passer considered herself highly insulted.’’ 
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ONE OF OUR SHY SONGSTERS. 





To catch fish is not all of fishing ; that is, to the 
trueangler. The river is the Broadway, or Market 
street, of the meadows and woods, and to it come 
representatives from every tribe and family of 
beast, bird and insect. Quiet is essential to the 
success of the angler. As he makes his way, 
almost stealthily, from pool to pool, he is enabled 
to pry into many a secret of Nature hidden from 
him who roves the woods and fields with gun and 
dogs or slashes along merely for pleasure. The 
angler who is a lover of Nature, and is thus a true 
angler, does not put his whole catch into his bas- 
ket. He stores away in his mind many an item 
of interest concerning the outdoor people he has 
met during the day. 

Last summer, a lifetime friend 
and myself made our unpreten- 
tious camp on the banks of 
the Tolt, a noisy mountain 
stream flowing from the 
western slope of the 
Cascades towards 
Puget Sound. One 
morning, as we lay 
under the trailing 
boughs of the big 
cedar which served 
as tent to us, upon 
the very verge of the 
river’s bank, our at- 
tention was attract- 
ed by the sweet and 
varied song ofa bird, 
from the opposite 
side of the stream. 
It was a note, or 
rather, a flood of 
notes, new to us. 
No bird of our ac- 
quaintance, except the canary, had such a reper- 
toire. We looked carefully at the trees which 
lined the bank, in an endeavor to locate the song- 
ster, but there was not a movement among the 
boughs. 

A water-ouzel was busily engaged gathering 
his morning meal from the stones of the riffle 
directly opposite us, but we did not suspect him. 

Finally, after watching him for some time, I 
remarked : 

‘Tt must be him.”’ 

‘“*Tt can not be,’’? replied Sam; ‘‘I never heard 
a note from one of his kind, and, besides, he doesn’t 
look like a singer.’’ 

We directed our attention toward him for some 
minutes more. 


AFIELD. 


“The song surely stops when he goes under 
water,’’ said Sam, at length. 

A pause in the music ensued. 

“There, it commences again,’’ and the song 
began again as soon as the little brown head 
emerged. 

The bird was at least twenty-five yards from us 
across the stream and the noisy riffle, which by 
the way, sang us to sleep every night, confused 
the sound so that we could not locate it accurately. 
Just then, however, the bird settled the question 
by flitting across to a stone in midstream, not 
thirty feet from us. Then all doubt was removed. 
This sober looking little friend of many a day 
along the river was, indeed, the minstrel. 

The water-ouzel is a little-known bird. 


‘*Down he goes.”’ 









A TYPICAL WATER-OUZEL NEST. 


From the few works on ornithology to which I 
have had access, I have been able to get only the 
most meagre information, the most of them, in fact, 
not even mentioning him. He is about two sizes 
larger than a blue bird and three and one-half 
sizes smaller than a robin—that will give you his 
measure to a dot. He is of the same colorasa 
wet stone, a sober brown. His food consists of 
water insects, which he obtains from submerged 
stones along the margin of the stream. The method 
employed to capture these insects is his most pecu- 
liar characteristic. He is not web-footed, conse- 
quently, is not much of aswimmer. When feed- 
ing, he leaps from a stone into the shallow water 
and rurs upon the bottom, searching for food as 
he goes. On emerging, he scrambles upon the 
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nearest stone 
to take breath 
before mak- 
ing another 
dive. While 
sitting upon 
the stone, he 
bobs up and 
down contin- 
ually, not tee- 
tering like a 
snipe, but 
simply bend- 
ing his knees, 
giving his 
body an up 
and down 
motion. 

The ouzel 
which treated 
us to the 
morning sere- 
nade divided 
his time im- 
partially be- 
tween eating 
and singing, being, apparently, in the happiest 
of moods. He was not still a single moment, 
but bobbed about continually, into the water and 
out, here and there from stone to stone, dropping 
perpendicular curtseys, stopping his music only 
when his head was under water, and singing 
sometimes with his bill half submerged, as he 
pecked at an insect just at the surface. His song 
was more varied than that of any other wild bird 
I have ever heard. It very much resembled that 
of the tame canary, only it had the wild note 
which distinguishes the prisoner from the free 
rover. The range of voice was greater than a 
canary’s, and he seemed to vary the tune fully as 
much as does the average caged singer. At times 
his voice would drop down, down to a throaty 
gurgle, almost resembling the grating of two stones 
together beneath the water, but yet not harsh nor 
unmusical; then the song would soar away in a 
succession of liquid warbles, trills and turns, 
sustained and clear, suddenly to be extinguished 
as the singer disappeared in his search for break- 
fast upon the river’s bottom. The performance 
was not a regular repetition of a half dozen notes, 
as is the song of the meadow lark or the red- 
winged blackbird, but seemed more to be the sport- 
ive improvisation of an accomplished musician. 

Outside of the rare sweetness of the song what 
surprised us most was its unexpectedness. The 
ouzel was an old acquaintance, yet he had never 
before even hinted at his powers to us, nor have 
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ANOTHER OUZEL NEST (near Pueblo, Colorado.) 


I since conversed with a person who knows the 
ouzel asasongster. He has never been mentioned 
in any list of our Western song-birds that has come 
under my notice. This, likely, results from his 
retiring habits and the infrequency with which 
he exhibits his accomplishment. 

Notwithstanding the consciousness which he 
must possess of his own genius, the ouzel is not at 
all unsociable or reserved when you meet him in his 
home. Often, while I have been whipping astream, 
has one of the little brown chaps stood bobbing 
up and down upon a stone not more than the 
length of my rod from me, viewing with apparent 
interest my endeavors to entice his near neighbors, 
the trout, from their hiding places. I have always 
had.a friendly feeling for this little acquaintance 
of the trout-streams, and esteem him all the more 
highly now that I know of his powers of song. 

E. LINCOLN KELLOGG. 

Seattle, Washington. 

ne ae - 

Ir is estimated by naturalists that there are over 
300,000 distinct species in the animal world. 2,500 
are mammals ; 12,500 birds ; 230,00 insects; 50,000 
mollusks; 20,00 crustaceans; 12,000 fishes; spider 
family 10,000. New species are befng discovered 
from time to time, especially in the insect world, 
which is by far the greatest field. 

So 

IN the spring the blue jay is a voracious feeder 
on the eggs of the caterpillar, thereby serving to 
keep these insects in check. 
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HAWKS AND OWLS. 


Some Facts about Their Food. 


Mr. Allison’s remarks in the April number of 
Sports AFIELD prompt me to write this article. 

Most people look on the whole family of hawks 
and owls (and many other birds also) as harmful 
and useless. This prejudice against our birds of 
prey is due, principally, to ignorance of the habits 
of the birds, and to lack of discrimination. Why 
condemn a whole family because of one scapegrace ? 
Is it just or sensible? 

One may learn much about the food from observ- 
ing the habits of the live birds, but the relative 
percentage and full range of the food can be found 
out only by examining the contents of the stomach. 
The ‘‘pellets’’ also will furnish a tolerable good 
record of the kind of food eaten. Out of the whole 
list of hawks—something like twenty or twenty- 
five—there are only three that may truly be classed 
as harmful and which prefer the flesh of poultry to 
other food. 


HARMFUL HAWKsS—ith Class. 
(1). The Goshawk—Astur Atricapillus. 
(2). Cooper’s Hawk—Accipiter Cooperi. 
(3). Sharp-shinned hawk—Accipiter Fuscus. 


The Goshawk is the largest of the three, but is 


# northern species and is very seldom seen this 
far south, except perhaps in severe winters. Food; 
Mammals, lemmings, birds and poultry. 

Cooper’s Hawk is next in size and is much more 
numerous. It is truly a ‘‘chicken hawk.’’ The 
food of this hawk consists of poultry, ground squir- 
rels, chipmunks, red and grey squirrels, grouse, 
rabbits, pigeons and English sparrows. They fre- 
‘quently congregate in large numbers in the trees 
and shrubbery in the suburbs of cities during the 
winter and ‘“‘live high’’ at the expense of that 
imported nuisance the English spparow ; this one 
redeeming trait ought almost give them the priv- 
ilege of dining on a nice fat chick occasionally. 

The sharp-Shinned Hawk is about the size of a 
sparrow-hawk, but in color is a good miniature 
copy of Accipiter Cooperi. . It is very destructive 
of bird life, but rarely attacks full-grown poultry. 
Besides a large variety of small birds, they fre- 
quently eat mice and grasshoppers. 

Of the large number of owls (about twenty-five) 
there is not one that can really be rated as harm- 
ful, except, possibly, the barred owl—Syrnium 
Nebulosum—who some times evinces too great a 
fondness for spring chicken. But he more than 
redeems himself and his fowl appetite (!) by the 
great numbers of injurious rodents and insects 
which he destroys. 

The principal birds of prey are rated as follows: 
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HARMLESS SPECIES—Ist Class 


The Everglade Kite— Rostrhamus Sociabilis Plum- 


beus—is found only in Florida. Food: Large 
fresh-water snails exclusively. 

The Swallow-Tailed Kite—Elanoides Forficatus. 
Food: Mostly reptiles and insects, including the 
cotton-worm (which of course makes it very valu- 
able to the Southern planter) ; never attacks birds, 
so far as known. 

The Mississippi Kite—JIctinia Subcxrulea. Food: 
Reptiles and insects; of the latter, beetles and 
grasshoppers most frequently. 


WHOLLY BENEFICIAL HaAawks—2d Class. 

The Rough-Legged Hawk—Archibuteo Lagopus 
Sancti (Johannis)—breeds only in the North, mi- 
grating southward in September and returning in 
April. Food: Injurious rodents, principally the 
destructive little meadow-mouse and lemmings. 

Ferruginous Rough-Leg—ArchibuteoFerruginens. 
A large and handsome hawk, breeding extensively 
throughout the Great Plains country. Food: 
Ground-squirrels, prairie dogs, rabbits and gophers. 

It is sad to think how these last two noble birds 
are ruthlessly murdered, through ignorance of the 
great good they accomplish by keeping in check 
our great army of destructive rodents. 


HAWKS AND OwLs MOSTLY BENEFICIAL. 
(Third Class. ) 


The Marsh Hawk—Ciscus Hudsonius—is more 
or less common throughout the United States and, 
on account of its abundance and wide distribution, 
is one of the most valuable in the class. It is 
easily recognized by its long, narrow wings, slen- 
der form and white ramp. Food: Rodents, rep- 
tiles and occasionally small birds. 

Red-Tailed Hawk—Buteo Borealis. Very com- 
mon and widely distributed. Frequently called 
by the misleading name of ‘‘hen hawk.’’ Food: 
Small mammals, reptiles, insects and occasionally 
poultry. The percentage is 65 to 7 in favor of 
the hawk. 

Red-Shouldered Hawk—Buteo Lineatus. Also 
called ‘‘hen hawk.’’ A very abundant bird and 
very beneficial to the farmer. Food: Injurious 
mammals, reptiles and insects; poultry and game 
birds rarely; percentage 90 to 2 in favor of the hawk. 

Swainson’s Hawk—Buteo Swainsonii. Found 
mostly in the foot-hills and plains of the Great 
West; a very valuable bird. Food: Mammals, 
reptiles and insects, exhibiting a great fondness 
for grasshoppers. 

Broad- Winged Hawk—Buteo Pennsylvanicus. 
Abundant throughout the United States. Food: 
Mostly insects, mammals, reptiles and occasionally 
small birds. It is particularly fond of the larvee 
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(caterpillars) of the large moths which feed upon 
the leaves of fruit and shade trees. 

Sparrow Hawk—Tinnunculus Sparverius. Com- 
mon throughout the United States, and the hand- 
somest and smallest of the birds of prey. Food: 
Small rodents and insects ; rarely small birds and 
chickens. On account of its confidence and cour- 
age it is one of the hawks which suffers most from 
unjust bounty laws. Any ignoramus who can 
shoot a gun is able to kill this little hawk. 

It is still a question whether the slightly harm- 
ful owls should not be classed among the wholly 
beneficial species ; for the injury done in taking a 
few birds and chickens is insignificant compared 
with the good work they perform. 

The Barn Owl—Aluco Flammens Americanus—is 
a Southern bird seldom seen in the northern half 
of the United States. Food: Mammals and a 
few insects; rarely birds. It feeds extensively on 
the cotton rat, pouched gopher and the common rat. 

Short-Eared Owl—Asio Accipitrinus. Common 
in open countries but not very well distributed. 
Food : Injurious mammalsand small birds. Fully 
70 per cent of its food consists of mice. 

Long-Eared Owl—Asio Americanus. Common. 
An indefatigable mouser. Food: Small mam- 
mals; very few birds. This owl, like the sparrow- 
hawk, is easily destroyed and is one of the great- 
est sufferers from the unjust bounty laws. 

The Barred Owl—Strix Nebulosa. One of the 
larger common species of Eastern North America. 
Food: Injurious mammals, insects, game and 
poultry ; he does not put himself to any trouble 
to secure poultry as long as his regular food can be 
obtained. This owl is also somewhat given to 
cannibalistic habits. 

Screech Owl—Scops Asio. Common and well 
known in most parts of the United States. Food: 
Injurious mammals, insects and small birds (prin- 
cipally English sparrows, taken mostly during the 
winter). It is also fond of fish. There is no doubt 
that this little owl should be protected. 

Snowy Owl—WNyctea Scandiaca. A large, beauti- 
ful Arctic species which occasionally visits the 
United States in winter in large numbers. Food : 
Injurious mammals, water birds sparingly, and 
the larger insects rarely. It is a deplorable fact 
that these useful birds are killed in great numbers 
at every opportunity. 





Burrowing Owl—Speotyto Cunicularia Hypogexa. 
A beautiful bird, common on our Western plains. 
Food: Injurious insects, and small mammals. 
It is preéminently an insect feeder, with a marked 
fondness for scorpions. The burrowing owl is an 
interesting, harmless bird, deserving of the law’s 
protection. 
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SPECIES IN WHICH THE HARMFUL AND BENE- 
FICIAL QUALITIES ABOUT BALANCE 
EACH OTHER.—(Fourth Class.) 


Golden Eagle— Aquila Chrysaetus Canadensis. 
Most common in the West. Food: Game, injuri- 
ous mammals, birds, poultry and small stock, such 
as lambs, pigs and kids. They attack stock only 
when food is scarce. It will be seen that this 
grand bird should be kept in check, but by no 
means exterminated. 

The Bald Eagle—Haliztus Leucocephalus. The 
emblem of our country ; also some times called 
grey eagle. Is found in different localities through- 
out the United States, but more common near 
large bodies of water. Food: .Fish, injurious ro- 
dents, lambs and pigs. Fish are its favorite food ; 
but, if these be hard to procure, they feed on 
water-fowl from the size of the smaller ducks up to 
swans. 

The Pigeon Hawk, Richardson’s Hawk and the 
Aplomado Falcon are true falcons, feeding princi- 
pally on injurious insects, mammals and birds. 

Prairie Faleon—Hierofalco Mexicanus Polyagrus 
—is found on the dry plains of the West. Food : 
Water-birds, game hirds and other game and in- 
jurious mammals. 

Great Horned Owl—Bubo Virginianus. A large 
and very handsome bird. Found in many parts 
of the United States where suitable timber exists. 
Food : Injurious rodents, insects, fish and poultry. 
Rabbits seem to be its favorite food. 

And now we come to the Fifth Class—namely, 
HARMFUL HAwksS, which we spoke of first. 

It is easily seen what an important part the 
birds play in the economy of Nature; how they 
help to ‘ keep the balance even.’’ 

These facts are all the result of scientific inves- 
tigation by members of the United States National 
Museum and professional ornithologists in various 
parts of our country. I have myself examined 
the stomach contents of hundreds of birds, No 
thoughtful, intelligent man wishes to see the ex- 
termination of any bird or beast. 

Owing to lack of space, I have mentioned only 
the most common species of raptorial birds and 
have spoken of them in the fewest possible words. 

Rapacious birds are slow breeders, rearing but 
one brood a year; though of course if the first 
clutch of eggs be destroyed, another will be de- 
posited. The young grow slowly and require a 
large amount of food to properly develope. Their 
appetites are enormous and makes constant for- 
aging on the part of the parents necessary, and 
the strain of bringing up the family is perhaps 
twice that of any other of our land birds. 

Kinloch, Missouri. MorRIs RICE, 











A DEER HUNT AT ROUND LAKE. 





Nearly every lover of the chase knows 
that as a hunting ground the Adirondacks 
are not surpassed in the State of New York, 
and thousands of sportsmen who frequent 
this famous resort know by actual experi- 
ence that few if indeed any of its popular 
sections can boast of having more deer 
within its territory than can that portion 
which includes the noble Ampersand, 
Stony Creek and other mountains, from 
whose lofty heights can be viewed, for 
twenty miles in all directions, one of the 
grandest of the many beautiful panoramic 
scenes of the Adirondacks, and whose 
heavily timbered bases are washed by the 
blue waters of Round or Middle Saranac 
Lake. Aside from the all-sufficient fact 
of this region’s being a rendezvous for 
deer, there are other reasons why it has 
become so popular. From each of these 
mountains there are devious little streams, 
musically winding their way to the lake, 
or to the rivers which are its tributaries. 
These streams are filled with brook trout, 
and many a time have I returned to camp 
after an afternoon’s fishing trip with my 
friend Mr. Francis K. Kyle of the Zroy 
Daily Times \aden with a fine string of 
these gamey fish. 

Then, too, the range upon range of 
well-defined mountains with their varie- 
gated foliage; the numerous green isles; 
the dry, shady camping grounds and the 





wide expanse of clear, blue waters, all 
unite in completing one of the most 
beautiful and restful of Nature’s wonder- 
ful pictures, and assist in making this 
locality the favorite resort of the hunter, 
the fisherman and the pleasure-seeker 
alike. 

It was to this place that a party of five, 
consisting of Dr. John C. Russell, Presi- 
dent of Saranac Lake Village, the ‘‘ Me- 
tropolis of the Adirondacks,” Mr. Freder- 
ick T. Sorrell, of the United States Rail- 
way Mail Service, Mr. Frederick J. Balch, 
of Rouse’s Point, amateur photographer 
and train dispatcher, a Mr. Clark of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and your humble servant, 
decided to hie away with guide and 
hounds for a three days’ deer hunt during 
the month of October, 1895. 

Our camp was situated at the foot of 
Ampersand Mountain, but a short dis: 
tance from the trail leading to the sum- 
mit, and about ten miles distant from 
Saranac Lake Village. It was the time 
of the full moon, and the doctor, being of 
a somewhat romantic turn of mind, sug- 
gested that we make the trip by moon- 
light. No one offering any objections, 
it was decided that we should load a por- 
tion of the provisions into two boats, and 
four of us sail to camp by the light of the 
moon, leaving to Mr. Clark the pleasant 
task of rising at 4 o’clock the following 
morning, and rowing to his watch grounds 
in Loon Bay, at the head of the Lower 
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Saranac, in company with the starter and 
his dogs. 

Accordingly, at 7 o’clock on the even- 
ing of October 2, we launched our skiffs 
at the Tousley boat house and prepared 
to start. I noticed that, in loading the 
boats, the doctor was extremely generous 
with the heaviest packages, placing them 
carefully in the boat not intended for him- 
self. Unwilling to be outdone in liber- 
ality, I generously offered to assist the 
doctor in propelling his boat to the camp. 
The proposition was accepted, and we 
gently glided over the smooth surface of 
the bay in front of the luxurious Hotel 
Ampersand, followed by the two Freds, 
pulling and tugging at their boat, whose 
gunwales were riding in the water. 

The night was perfect. Each member 
of the party was in excellent spirits, and 
almost before we were aware, we found 
ovrselves at Fern or “ Nobby” Island, in 
the centre of the Lower Saranac, the 
queen of Adirondack lakes. This island 
has the distinction of being the first of 
the fifty-three islands of which the lake 
boasts to be occupied by sportsmen as a 
permanent camping ground. Mr.“ Will” 
Snow, a young and wealthy Bostonian, 
came here about twenty years ago for 
recuperation and sport and built a cottage 
and boat house on the island, engaging 
several assistants who were treated as 
friends, and spending a number of seas- 
ons at the place. (Mr. Snow afterwards 
went abroad, and while crossing the Red 
Sea was stricken with fever, died, and 
was buried in its waters). It being the 
central and handsomest island in the lake, 
Mr. Snow nick-named it ‘‘ Nobby,” which 
name became so popular that it has ever 
since been retained, and many parties 
who have camped upon the island in re- 
cent years have never heard its original 
name. 

After resting and refreshing ourselves 
from the water of the cool spring on the 
island, we continued our journey, passing 
through Cluster Bay—where Mr. Man- 
ierre of New York, but a few days previ- 
ous, had killed a large black bear— 
through the “narrows,” where the pro- 
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jecting shores vainly endeavor to meet, 
and thence to the head of the lake and 
into the River Saranac, which is the out- 
let of Round or Middle Saranac Lake, 
our destination. The distance from Low- 
er to Middle Lakes is about three miles, 
and is made by following up the winding 
river, in the middle of which are heavy 
falls. At one side of these falls is a pas- 
sage way of plank, where passers to and 
fro may walk and tow their boats. The 
doctor and I had little difficulty in urging 
our craft through, but our companions 
complained that their boat “lugged,” and 
in compassion the doctor transferred a 
portion of their luggage to our boat, and | 
we soon passed through the narrow out- 
let and were sailing upen the calm, placid 
waters of Round Lake. 

Fifteen minutes’ row now brought us 
to our camp. The work of unloading 
our boats, preparing fuel for fire, etc., was 
soon accomplished, and before 10 o'clock 
the camp was in order, the fire roaring, 
and the kettles singing a merry song, 
than which, to a hungry man in camp, 
no music sounds more harmonious or 
enchanting. 

When each man had hung his Win- 
chester or Marlin, and his double-barrel 
shot gun in the rack, and the revolvers 
and cartridge belts were arranged in safe, 
convenient and conspicuous places, had 
a visitor entered and mistaken the cabin 
for an arsenal, it would have been a justi- 
fiable and pardonable error. 

After supper, comfortable beds of bal- 
sam boughs were made, and with plenty 
of blankets, an abundance of provisions, 
and everything needful for perfect enjoy- 
ment, we sat around the blazing camp 
fire and arranged for the morrow’s hunt. 
It was decided that Balch should watch 
the South Creek territory from Watch 
Island, the doctor should be stationed on 
the sand beach midway between Turtle 
Point and the Ampersand Trail, on the 
northerly side of the lake, while the man 
who was responsible for the mail between 
Rouse’s Point and Albany and I were to 
keep our eyes open that no deer cross 
the river. This mail agent of Uncle 
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Sam’s, who, by the way, is one of the 
best fellows who ever looked along a gun 
barrel, has the happy faculty of always 
selecting the watch-ground afterwards 
proving to be the one also chosen by the 
deer as the point at which he will make 
his appearance. He chose to watch at 
the “‘ hay-stack” on the shore of the river, 
and I was to be stationed at a leaning 
cedar tree, a short distance below. Now 
there is something remarkable and mys- 
terious about that haystack. It seems to 
have perpetual life. I have been to it 
every fall for years, and no matter how 
demolished it became by our continual 
climbing upon it, it always stood as erect 
and looked as fresh as ever when I came 
to watch at it again the following season. 
It also seems to have a peculiar attraction 
for deer, for I have never hunted in its 
vicinity when at least one deer has not 
been killed by the watcher stationed at 
the top of it. 

After indulging in story telling and 
singing about the camp fire an hour or 
so, we adjourned to the ‘‘ bunks,” and all 
slept soundly till daylight. At 7 o'clock 
we each were at our watch grounds, and 
soon we heard the distant baying of the 
hounds upon the mountain side. The 
day was a perfect autumn day. A slight, 
refreshing breeze came from the moun- 
tain, bringing more distinctly to our ears 
every bark of the dog from which the 
deer was wildly running for his life. 

Every man was quietly but anxiously 
watching every foot of shore within his 
view for the approach of the noble ani- 
mal. The baying of the hounds, which 
at first seemed to grow louder, now be- 
gan to be fainter, and the deer was ap- 
parently heading for Loon or Papo Bay 
in the Lower Saranac. Soon all sounds 
of the dogs entirely disappeared, and 
nothing was heard but the dismal ‘caw! 
caw!” of a crow or the occasional drum- 
ming of a partridge in the woods on 
either side. 

At last the bark of the dogs again 
reached our ears and continued louder 
and louder until it seemed at my very 
back. I could hear the crackling of the 
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underbrush in the woods, and momenta- 
rily expected to see the deer appear be- 
fore me. But no! The frightened ani- 
mal plunged on, and in a few minutes 
later came the dog, emitting a loud, sharp 
bark at every bound. My heart beat 
rapidly; the perspiration stood in heavy 
drops upon my brow; the excitement 
was intense. Soon the loud report of a 
rifle broke the stillness, followed by two 
others in quick succession. It was now 
nearly two o'clock. I waited a half-hour 
in silence, and, hearing nothing more, 
rowed quickly to the hay stack. Here 
I found an old man who, in trembling 
tones, finally succeeded in telling me that 
a fine buck had shortly before come in 
directly above the hay stack,—that a 
young man had shot him, and, loading 
him into his boat, disappeared up the 
stream. Seeing he carried a gun, I asked 
if he had fired at the deer. “No,” said 
the old man, “I tried to, but the gun 
wouldn’t go.” Examining his rifle, I 
found that in his excitement he had failed 
to bring the breech to place, and so was 
cheated out of his shot. 

I inquired of the old gentleman if he 
had seen the hound and if he recognized 
him. “ Yes,” he replied. ‘“‘ The dog came 
in and the young man took him with him 
in his boat. I did not know the dog.” 

Rowing rapidly to camp, I found that 
all the party, save Clark, had returned, 
and a fine, four prong buck hanging, head 
downward, froma tree. The mail agent 
sat modestly in the back-ground, wiping 
his brow and trying to hide the excite- 
ment he could not conceal. 

I asked the doctor if he had seen any 
deer from his watch-ground. “No, I 
haven't seen any deer, nor heard any dogs 
bark, but I have got a fine spring dug 
down there on the beach,” answered the 
doctor. And sure enough, on going to 
his station the following morning, we 
found he had a deep hole dug in the sand 
which was partially filled with water from 
the lake. 

We afterwards learned that another 
deer had been driven by our dogs into 
Lower Lake and killed by another party 
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The second day two of our dogs drove 
deer to water not commanded by any of 
us, while the third drove in a spike-horn 
buck which was captured by Mr. Balch. 
The third day was the banner day of the 
hunt. Three deer were driven into 
Round Lake and captured, two of which 
were does, and the third—a handsome 
four prong buck—was proudly towed to 
shore by the doctor. 

Our photographer took pictures of the 
camp, deer and party, after which we held 
a jollification meeting, and all united in 
declaring the hunting trip a success. 

Every thing was securely packed once 
more, the boats loaded, and the home- 
ward journey begun. 

As we passed the mouths of some of 
the best fishing brooks, I was strongly 
tempted to “try my luck,” although the 
lawful fishing season had passed, and my 
thoughts gently wandered to that cham- 
pion of fishermen, the good Doctor J. R. 
Romeyn, of Keeseville, N. Y., who has 
fished every rod of these brooks and who 
has never missed spending a season in these 
woods in forty-four consecutive years. 

But after all is said and done, I cannot 
conscientiously say I approve of this 
method of hunting deer. To set hounds 
upon the track of the most noble animal 
that roams the forest, forcing him to seek 
refuge in the water, every avenue to which 
is carefully guarded by armed men who 
shoot him down in cold blood while he 
is desperately and helplessly struggling 
for liberty, seems to me nothing less than 
down right duéchery, and smacks little of 
true sportsmanship. Should all methods 
of hunting deer, save still-hunting, be 
abolished, I believe that in less than five 
years, any novice could enter these woods 
alone, unaided, and capture his deer. Let 
man place his superior knowledge against 
the instinct of the animal, and each is on 
an equal footing. If the hunter, by his 
ingenuity, can steal upon and bag his 
game, without resorting to unfair meth- 
ods, he will enjoy his sport and be en- 
titled to the reward, but if the deer can 
cunningly outwit him, he has earned his 
liberty and should be allowed it. 

SEAVER A. MILLER, 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


OUT OF THE BEATEN PATH. 





I have visited to-day many familiar 
places where in years gone by I have 
passed many happy hours. Faces, scenes 
and people have changed; man has trans- 
formed the face of the valley; unsightly 
fences and irrigation ditches wind snake- 
like across the mesas, and mar the land- 
scape, but the mountains live on forever 
without change. The wind whistles im- 
potently around their craggy crests and 
the snows of winter eddy and whirl through 
the mighty gorges which seam their sides, 
but they are the same this year that they 
were last and will be a hundred or a 
thousand years hence. 

That is why I love the mountains, If 
mankind were only as steadfast and 
true as they, what a different world this 
would be. 

Even I have changed. I was reminded 
of this to-day by coming to an old haunt 
of mine. About half way up the moun- 
tain, most conveniently located for a rest- 
ing place when making the ascent on a 
hot day,is a cool, mossy bank from the 
foot of which a stream of limpid water 
gushes forth. A clump of alders grows 
a few feet away and throws a grateful 
shade around the place. I have often 
lain on this mossy bank amid the gor- 
geous wild flowers and dreamed of the 
great world and the part I would play 
therein. The future then was tinged 
with the roseate hue which is inseparable 
from youth and inexperience. ‘ 

As I stood and gazed at the bower 
where were born so many ambitions, 
hopes and plans, I could not but ask my- 
self how [ had carried out the promises I 
had registered there. Something of the 
spirit of more boyish days came over me 
and I wished that, again a boy,I might 
lie on that mossy bank and dream splen- 
did dreams of place and power., Life is 
so short and every one must travel that 
thorny road called experience; and ex- 
perienceand contact with the world breeds 
cynicism and indifference. A gulfas wide 
as the earth divides the dreams of youth 
from the realities of life. 

I dared nor stop in that hallowed place, 
but with a swelling heart followed the old 
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trail, now overgrown with weeds, which I 
had travelled so often in former years. 
Many old familiar landmarks were passed. 
On a large tree which spread its branches 
over the trail were cut some rude initials, 
which upon closer examination I found 
to be my own. The memory of that 
bright September day many years ago, 
when I stopped in the shade of this tree 
and idly cut my initials in the bark, rushed 
upon me. How fast time does speed, to 
be sure! It seems but yesterday. 

Now, as then, it is fall and the glorious 
autumn days have tinged the quaking asp 
leaves and with each puff of wind the air is 
filled with yellow clouds of them as they 
dart hither and thither, like swallows in 
spring. The mountain nymphs seemed 
to welcome me back to my old haunts. 
Surely the birds never sang so sweetly as 
now and the flowers never took on so 
bright a hue. 

Many times I lost the trail, so over- 
grown had it become; but upon reaching 
the first bench of the mountain it was 
more distinct. No human foot had 
pressed the earth here perhaps for years, 
but the yielding soil was marked with 
many deer tracks crossing and recross- 
ing. Herea lordly buck had stopped in 
the shade of a quivering aspen, and as I 
stooped to examine where he had pawed 
up the ground,I heard the old familiar 
“thud” “thud,” as a doe, followed by two 
graceful fawns, leaped from their bed of 
leaves and went bounding up the slope. 
At the top of the rise they turned and 
looked back at me with wondering eyes. 
They made a graceful and charming pict- 
ure and it made me sad to think that soon 
they too would fall before the destroying 
march of civilization. 

Soon I had passed the first bench of 
the mountain and the valley was shut out 
from view. Before me was spread out a 
small section of country which I used to 
claim as all my own. It is the top of 
the Rocky Mountains and the land un- 
dulates like the waves of a mighty sea. 
Gently sloping valleys wind about in the 
most intricate manner; hills and ridges 
are clothed in the greenest verdure, and 


the streams murmur softly as they pre- 
pare themselves for the more precipitous 
plunge below. The scenery here is grand 
but not abrupt; it was moulded by a more 


delicate hand than the balance of the range. - 


Grassy parks and lakes of burnished silver 
are placed here and there to carry out 
the symmetry of the view. Everything 
is so soothing and so peaceful and so far 
removed from all suggestion of humanity. 
It is a beauty-spot; a gem without a flaw. 

Down there in that little grassy park 
I camped out one night, Jim and I, and 
as I push aside the rank vegetation I find 
the charred sticks where we had our fire. 
Jim is dead now and his grave is way up 
on the side of the Sangre de Cristo range. 


‘Tam glad he is buried in the mountains, 


where the aspens flutter and the wild- 
flowers grow, because if ever there was a 
man whom Nature had taken into her 
secrets it was Jim. He loved the moun- 
tains with the tender love which a mother 
gives to her offspring. The hills and 
valleys, he told me once, could express 
themselves to those whom they loved. 
I did not understand him then, but I never 
thought of doubting anything that Jim 
said. 

That night, long ago, that we slept here 
under the starlight, he told me the sad 
story of his life. People said that Jim 
was ‘‘a little queer’’—that expression 
which is so frequently used in reference 
to those whom we do not understand— 
but I, who knew him well, know that a 
more tender and sympathetic heart never 
beat and a whiter soul never existed than 
his. ’Way back in the distant years, 
when he was in the prime of a noble and 
vigorous manhood, he had experienced 
a blighting disappointment. Perhaps the 
story is not new, but as the words welled 
up from an overburdened heart, I could 
imagine how, after the first sharp pain 
had passed, he had turned in bitterness 
from human society and sought that peace 
and contentment with which Nature is 
wont to solace those who worship at her 
shrine. 

For along time after Jim had ceased 
speaking we smoked in silence. The 
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blaze of our camp-fire died away and only 
a heap of glowing embers remained. The 
shadows closed in around us and the 
night wind sighed in the spruce boughs 
overhead. The mysterious Voices of the 
Night whispered of brotherly love and 
compassion and of a great day when all 
the wrongs of centuries should be righted, 
and as I nestled closer to Jim and placed 
my boyish hand in his big rough one, I 
knew that he understood the feelings which 
could not find utterance. 

I left those places of hallowed mem- 
ory regretfully, and shall return to them 
again. I believe it is well for man to 
occasionally leave the beaten paths of life 
and study for a few hours the great lessons 
which Nature is forever teaching of a 
higher and nobler existence. 

Cuas. H. LECKENBY. 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Ir would seem that the making of 
“‘paradises,” meaning forests or parks 
stocked with wild animals, is a fad among 
rich Englishmen at present. For exam- 
ple: The Duke of Bedford owns a num- 
ber of foreign deer and the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild keeps a quantity of kangaroos 
at Tring. Sir Edward Loder has hun- 
dreds of antelopes, gazelles, foreign deer, 
kangaroos and Patagonian hares running 
loose in his park near Horsham and has 
imported and is trying to acclimatize some 
moose-deer. Several Irish land-owners 
imported two pairs of Japanese deer 
twenty-five years ago and 300 of their 
decendants are now flourishing. Other 
large proprietors have stocked private 
sanctuaries with foreign animals. It is 
expected that with the beginning of the 
next reign many of the Crown domains 
will be taken over by act of Parliament 
and kept as sanctuaries for wild creatures, 
as has already been done in the case of 
the New Forrest. 


An Interesting Digest. 
I have never before taken any of your 
valuable space, but would like to tell your 


readers of a few observations recently 
made: 


Frrst.—I have observed that Sports AFIELD 


is the best sportsman’s magazine out of six that I 
take. It does not pretend to be a sportsman’s 
magazine and then devote two-thirds of its space to 
athletic sports. (I have nothing against base-ball 
or foot-ball, but think they should not be classed 
with sportsmanship). 

SEconpD.—I have observed that I always do my 
poorest shooting when some one is looking on and 
my best when alone. 

THIRD.—That city shooters who go out and 
shoot more game than they can use and then leave 
it or bring it in and ‘“‘give it to friends’’ are just 
as responsible for the rapid extermination of our 
game as the meanest market shooter. 

FourTH.—I think every State ought to have a 
law with both heavy fine and imprisonment as a 
penalty for any one (cold-storage houses included) 
having in posession at one time more than one 
deer or twelve game birds of any kind. 

FiFrTH.—That my new little 16-gauge swings 
quicker and shoots stronger than any other gun I 
have owned. Have owned two 10-bore guns and 
two 12-gauges. ~ 

S1xTH.—That if nothing happens to our ruffed 
grouse to kill them off New York State will fur- 
nish some excellent shooting. 

SEVENTH.—That I think the State ought to put 
a bounty of one dollar each on foxes, hawks and 
owls. 

EIGHTH.—That the sportsman who does not 
take as much pains to shoot one of these game de- 
stroyers as he does to shoot the game itself ought 
to have a felon on his trigger finger. 

NINTH.—That I can read hunting stories much 
better than I can write them. E. S. BILLINGs. 

Smyrna, N. Y. 

SS 

VERY few of the more intelligent portion of 
American citizens comprehend the vast size of 
Alaska. To say that Alaska contains 580,107 
square miles, gives an inadequate conception of 
the Territory. That impression is better secured 
by aseries of relative comparisons. For instance, 
from extreme north to south is 1,400 miles in an 
air line, or as far as trom Maine to Florida; and from 
its eastern boundary to the end of the Aleutian 
Islands is 2,200 miles in an air line, or as far as 
from Washington city to California. The Island 
of Attu, the western end of the Aleutian chain of 
islands, is as far west of San Francisco as Maine is 
east; so that, as between the extreme eastern and 
western sections of the United Statés, San Fran- 
cisco is the great central city. 
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OuR friends are particularly requested not to 
forget our premium list offers. Of all Western 
publications, SPORTS AFIELD is the easiest to ob- 
tain subscriptions for. You can get a fine list by 
giving us a day of your time and in return we will 
send you a handsome premium. 















CAMPING ON THE PESHTIGO. 





One of the most attractive camping spots that 
has come to my notice in twenty years’ experience 


‘isin the vicinity ofthe Big Falls of the Peshtigo near 


the mouth of Thunder River (Wisconsin). While 
game is not near so abundant as in the early days 
of my acquaintance in that locality, there is still 
a sufficient quantity of deer to meet all reasonable 
requirements and small game ip the same propor- 
tion. To the lover of Nature, however, this sec- 
tion is particularly attractive, and since I became 
the possessor of a 5 x 7 Folding Premo camera my 
interest in the rifle has decreased in about the 
same proportion that my love for Nature’s charms 
has increased. It isremarkable to‘note the strides 
of development in man’s untutored mind regard- 
ing Natures beauties, brought about by the use 
of a camera. Little do the uninitiated realize 
what they miss, not only in the pleasure of picture 
making or of retaining pleasant scenes and hap- 
penings for future reference, but by the far great- 
er enjoyment of making every foot of your daily 
tramps a double source of pleasure by seeking 
Nature’s beauties at the same time you are seek- 
ing game ; thus lending double the pleasure form- 
erly enjoyed in one’s outings. The camera fiend 
(as he is sometimes termed) without apparent 
thought finds himself continually searching and 
scanning each nook and corner in search of pleas- 
ing views that had previously been passed by un- 
heeded and lost for lack of education in the 
beauties of Nature. Ah! my friends, little do you 
realize what you have missed. 

Our camp grounds were originally selected for 
their beauty, being in the midst of a grove of lofty 
white pines, with scarcely a limb within fifty feet 
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of the ground to obstruct one’s vision and with a 
golden carpet of pine needles entirely free from 
underbrush or fallen timber. This, with the 
winding course of the beautiful Peshtigo, made up 
a Garden of Eden long to be remembered. 

How different now! That grim devastator, the 
lumberman, followed by the Fire Fiend, has 


‘wrought havoc with our former beautiful abode 


to such an extent that had it not been for perma- 
nent camp conveniences and its close proximity 
to Nature’s scenes that had fared better we would 
have quit the country in disgust. In sending the 
accompanying photo I beg the indulgence of a 
scrutinizing public and it is with no little reluc- 
tance on my part that I yield to the request of 
Sports AFIELD. The picture was among the first 
of my photographic experiences and I had not 
mastered the feat of making a good printing nega- 
tive in the shadow of trees with a slow plate and 
instantaneous exposure, and the fact is I never ex- 
pect to accomplish that result but have learned 
better than to attempt such feats unless it be with 
rapid plates and more favorable surroundings. 
The plate was rather under-timed, and, to add 
tomy discomfort, Rob and Herb insisted on shading 
their faces as much as possible by drawing their 
hats well down—slightly chagrinned, as they 
were from the fact that they had had nothing to do 
with the killing of the two big bucks just brought 
to camp, save to do their share of the ‘‘toting.”’ 
Our party at the time were five in number and in 
the way of an introduction I mention, at the ex- 
treme right of the picture, ‘‘Deacon’’ Nagle, 
editor of The Manitowoc Pilot (about to offer prayer 
for the departed). Next in order is your humble 
servant ; third, J. D. Markham, in the old and 
familiar act of telling all about ‘‘ how it was done”’ 
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and ready to wager dollars against doughnuts that 
his special pride outweighs that of his competitor 
by 25 pounds. He is the life of the camp and the 
anecdote spinner from ‘‘ early morn till dewy eve.’’ 
Fourth in order is Rob H. Markham, the ‘‘emer- 
gency ’’ cook whose only slice of palatable bacon 
consists of the piece that he used to grease the 
pancake griddle; and, fifth, H. L. Markham. 
Nagle remained in camp but ten days. When he 
arrived he assured us that he cared very little for 
venison and excused the very large appetite dis- 
played by him at that ‘noonday meal by saying it 
was due to his long walk in reaching camp and 
that it was only temporary and would not last. 
The cook patiently watched for the turn in the 





A WORK OF ART. 





We are indebted to Mr. R. S. Waddell, General 
Agent at Cincinnati for the powder house of E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., for what he modestly 
calls ‘‘an illustrated souvenir of the principal 
cruisers and battle-ships of the American Navy”’ 
—a book of forty-four pages of heavy plated pa- 
per, 8 by 10 inches in size. Every modern cruiser 
and ram in the Navy is here portrayed and the 
pictures, being so large, are wonderfully distinct. 
In fact we will back the work for being the finest 
collection of naval photographs yet printed. Sev- 
eral of them show the ships going into action, 
with the drums beating the men to their quarters. 











‘* Confident that his special pride outweighs that of his competitor by twenty-five pounds.”’ 


Amateur Photo by W. W. De LAano, Manitowoc. Wis. 


tide and the receding appetite and often wondered 
what methods could be pursued to supply the camp 
with meat if Nagle should acquire a real liking 
for venison. Therefore, when his ten days had 
expired every man in camp offered to pilot hini to 
the station, for the rest of us were neither willing 
to break camp so early in the season nor to live the 
balance of the time on short rations. 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. W. W. DELANO. 


_ 
<-> 


A BEAUTIFUL and most seasonable bit of work 
will be found on page 441, in Mr. Capes’ picture 
of Ogden Cafion,—entered for our Amateur Prize 
Photography Competition, the prize in question 
being a reliable 5 x 7 camera, as announced in our 
March issue. 





The pictures of the ten-inch rifled gun (taken at 
the moment of firing), of the war-ship ‘‘Iowa”’ 
(as she surges forward through the yeasty seas, in 
the deadly desire to ‘‘ get in closer’’), and the for- 
ward deck of the ‘‘Indiana,’”’ with the men stand- 
ing at attention, will cause the heroic side of your 
nature a thrill of pleasure. Every sportsman 
should have a copy of the work and if you get it 
you will surely keep it on your parlor table. They 
gre for gratuitous distribution to readers of SPORTS 
AFIELD—the donor only requesting that you en- 
close five cents in postage (the amount required 
for mailing the book). Address R. S. Waddell, 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
oie ae : 

For 10 subscriptions ($12.00) we will send you 

a handsome camera taking pictures 5 x 4 inches. 
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A BRACE OF SKRIMMAGES. 





A chunky, well muscled boy of twelve ought 
to consider himself a match for ten pounds of 
‘*varmints”’ of any description—snakes excepted ; 


but twice in my life I have known of young sports- 


men coming out second best in contests when the 
difference in size and weight was greater still in 
their favor. 

In the first instance to be recorded the writer 
fought a losing battle with an ordinary horned 
owl, and was knocked out of time in one brief but 
very interesting round. 

My father had sent me to the henroost to secure 
a certain half-grown rooster which was to be killed 
for our breakfast next morning; and, although 
the night was pitchy dark, I disdained carrying a 
lantern, for I had watched my proposed victim as 
he selected his position on the perch, and was con- 
fident that I could ‘‘fetch him the first grab.’’ 
Well, I got him, all right, but he proved to bea 
rooster of the wrong breed. An owl had dived 
into the coop, and was probably doing his level 
best to crowd that luckless, danger-haunted chick- 
en off the pole, when he suddenly felt my fingers 
close on one of his legs and quite as suddenly sunk 
his talons in my wrist. I am quite sure that it 
was a mutual surprise, and to me it was not a re- 
markably agreeable one. I was perfectly willing 
to let go right there and call the fight a draw, but 
the owl would not have it that way. I squalled 
when I felt the sharp claws in my flesh ; I squalled 
again when I tried to back out of the roost and 
hit my head against the low door casing, but if 
that bird of evil omen gave utterance to any sound 
whatever, I certainly failed to hear it. He was 


evidently clear grit to the backbone and would 
have scorned the thought of evading a fight so un- 
ceremoniously forced upon him. Instead, as I 
raised my hands—owl and all—to my bruised 
head, he merely reached out with the other foot. 
gave my cheek a few light scratches, and finally 
secured a solid footing on my thinly clad shoulder. 
All this time I was not more than half sure 
whether I had been attacked by a monster vam- 
pire bat, or by a chicken-stealing tramp in dis- 
guise. Some sort of a feathery flogging machine 
was getting in its work on my face and ears ata 
speed of about 5,000 revolutions to the second, 
and I was the happiest boy on earth when that 
confounded owl finally decided that he had pun- 
ished me enough and flopped away through the 
darkness—his flight rendered a trifle uncertain 
through the loss of a handful of wing feathers. 
The other boy I had in mind when commencing 
to write this sketch was a cousin of mine, who 
took to trapping at an early age, and, one day, was 
lucky enough to catch a good sized ’coon. Coons 
were not very plentiful in Northern Ohio ten years 
ago, and consequently, when Frankie set eyes up- 
on this plump, glossy, ring-tailed beauty, he de- 
cided that the proper thing to do was to save him 
alive for a pet. ‘The ’coon was caught by both 
fore-feet in a No. 1 Newhouse trap, and it was no 
trouble whatever to secure a hold on the scruff of 
his neck and press one foot on the trap spring. I 
guess Frankie supposed that a live ’coon could be 
carried as easily as a rabbit, but he changed when 
—as he afterwards expressed it—‘‘the critter 
turned in his shuck with the back of his neck in 
front,” and commenced using his teeth and all 
four of his feet at once. There were no witnesses 
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to the fight which followed, but Frankie certainly 

returned home without his ’coon, and it took a 

yard of sticking plaster and a quart of Aunt Hes- 

ter’s wonderful liniment to patch his hands and 

arms into shape once more. J. P. GURNEY. 
Lima, Ohio. 


— 





A WASHINGTON DUCK HUNT. 





As I have been taking Sports AFIELD for a 
long time, I have read a great many interesting 
stories written by our young hunters; but have 
seldom had the pleasure of reading any written 
by a lady. So, with the editor’s permission, I 
will send him an account of one of our duck hunts 
last summer. 

On the third day of July, 1896, we packed up 
our camping outfit, consisting of an 8 x 10 tent, a 
few blankets, a frying-pan and a coffee pot ; and 
then bought a ticket for Sea View, Washington. 
We left Portland that night on the Baily Gatzert, 
and arrived at Astoria at 6 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. From there we took the little tug Illwaco 
across the bay and thence by train to Sea View. 
By 7 o’clock we had our tent up and supper ready 
—to which we did full justice. (I forgot to say 
that our party consisted of only four people: Mr. 
and Mrs. L —, Mr. Portsmoth and myself). 
After supper we played whist for a couple of hours, 
and then we went to bed, but not to rest: The 
caterpillars (the largest and ugliest I have ever 
seen) were as thick as bees in a hive, and they 
make very nice bed fellows, I don’t think. About 
4 o’clock my husband got up and made a fire and 
as we could not sleep we thought we would see 
what we could find for breakfast Mrs. L— and 
I went down to the rocks about two miles from 
camp and soon caught three sea-bass and two large 
flounders. The boys took the shot-guns and went 
to Bear Hollow for plover, killing fifteen. Thus 
on our return to camp we had fried fish, broiled 
plover, hot cakes and coffee for breakfast. That 
afternoon Mr. L——, my husband and myself 
walked about six miles to Shoalwater Bay for 
ducks; when, lo and behold, the ducks were all 
on the other side of the bay. So we got a boat 
and, taking a small canoe in tow, rowed about 
half-way across the bay and then dropped anchor. 
Mr. L took the canoe and went on about a 
half a mile and anchored. By this time it was 
getting quite dark ; but the moon would be up 
about 9 o’clock, and by that time the ducks would 
begin to feed. About 10 o’clock the tide went 
out, leaving us right in the centre of a large mud 
flat, with our boat wedged in between two large 
bunches of tullies or bunch grass, and a fog com- 
ing up so thick that we could only see about 
twenty yards. We laid down in the bottom of the 





boat and kept very still, and before long we could 
hear the clatter-clatter, swish-swish, as the vast 
army of ducks began to feed in towards us. Ina 
few minutes bang-bang! went L——’s Parker, 
and, well, it seemed as if that whole mud flat 
was rising up and closing right in on us. But the 
double echoes of my husband’s gun brought me 
to myself, and I had the pleasure of seeing sever- 
al fine birds fall to my own gun. The noise of 
the firing on both sides of them seemed to bewil- 
der the ducks and they would fly so near our boat 
that we could have hit them with an oar. 

I have forgotten the exact number of shots we 
fired that night but the three of us vot fifty-three 
birds. About 1 o’clock we lifted anchor and 
started for camp, when we found that there was 
none of us could tell which way to go. So there 
was nothing for it but to anchor and wait for day- 
light. About 7 o’clock it was light enough to see 
and by 12 we were at camp—tired, wet, cold and 
hungry but with all the ducks we could carry; 
and we soon forgot all our troubles, sitting over a 
good dinner that Mrs. L—— had kindly prepared 
for us. Mrs. J. H. PoRTSMOTH. 

Willows, California. 

- ~~ 


HUNTING WITH FERRETS. 





Noticing your request for contributions from 
young sportsmen, I thought I would send an arti- 
cle on hunting rabbits with ferrets, a description 
of which sport I have never seen mentioned in 
your magazine. Some time ago I purchased a pair 
of full-blooded English ferrets from a breeder. 
They are snow white in color, with a little yellow 
on the belly; the male being about eighteen inches 
in extreme length while the female is not more 
than twelve. I intended to use the male ferret in 
hunting, and with the first snow, my friend D— 
and myself carried him to the lake in a sack I had 
made for the purpose, and, about the second rab- 
bit burrow we put him into, he caught on to what 
was expected of him and after that we had some 
real sport. 

We would find a hole that a rabbit had just 
entered, and I would put Billy, the ferret, in the 
mouth of the hole and down he would go. D— 
would stand a few paces off with his gun ready, 
and pretty soon, out would pop the rabbit and make 
a run for cover; but nine times out of ten my 
friend would bowl him over. The ferret would 
come out behind the rabbit—sometimes with a bit 
of furin his mouth; I would pick him up, and 
we would start for a new hole. The result was 
always the same. In would go the ferret and out 
would come the rabbit. 

Ferrets are very easily kept. Let them run 
around the buildings—always watching them so 
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they will not run away ; feed them a little milk, 
and, with what they catch, they will keep fat and 
strong. When I take my ferret in the house, the 
cats all look for the highest place they can find, 
and they will stay there until the ferret goes out 
again. Ferrets are nice pets. Mine will play like 
kittens and will follow me everywhere. One of 
them ran away and I found him four miles from 
home. A neighbor had caught him in a steel trap, 
but he was not seriously injured. 

I would say to all rabbit hunters: If you 
want a day of sport, just carry a ferret with you 
and you will have all sorts of fun. 

Jackson, Minnesota. ALVIN McCOLLEy. 


[We thank our young friend for his communication. 
But he is on the wrong track altogether. Rabbit hunting 
with ferrets has not, in our opinion, a single redeeming 
feature. Most emphatically, it is not sport in any sense 
of the word.—Eb.] 
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OUR RABBIT HUNT. 


One cloudy morning in January, after a heavy 
snowfall, we started for a hunt on Cowboy Lake, 
three miles from the city—Bill, Harry, Jack, Jim 
and myself, armed with two small rifles and a shot- 
gun, well supplied with ammunition and accom- 
panied by our two dogs, Macand Pup. Ten o’clock 
found us at our hunting ground, and, after fixing 
up camp, we soon had the dogs on the trail of a 
rabbit and our fun commenced. The snow was 
too deep for us to follow the chase. So two of us 
seated ourselves near where the game would be 
likely to pass and waited for its coming. At first 
the baying of the dogs sounded faintly in the dis- 
tance, but it soon became louder and nearer, and 
I could feel myself growing nervous with the rec- 
ollection that my gun was a terror to kick. At 
last I saw Mr. Rabbit, not more than fifty feet 
away, and quickly took aim and fired. I think 
it must have been a chance shot, as I am a very 
poor marksman; but I rolled the rabbit over in 
fine style. 

Returning to camp with our lone rabbit one of 
us proceeded to light a fire, while the other dressed 
the rabbit and made it ready for cooking. By the 
time Harry and myself had prepared supper, the 
other boys returned with two rabbits and three 
quail, and we found ourselves the laughing-stock of 
the crowd because we had had no better success. 
Of course we had to stand their joking; but we 
made up our minds to get even next day. 

The following morning we were up at 4 o’clock 
and ate a hasty breakfast of pancakes and coffee. 
Starting out as soon as we could see to travel, we 
ran across two rabbits within a few yards of camp, 
‘surrounded’? them, and killed them both; but 
this was all the game we two managed to shoot 
that day. We met the others at noon on the shore 
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of a lake, where we ate ourdinner. After resting 
we separated again, Harry and I hunting in the 
swamp while the other boys took to the hill. It 
appeared that luck was against us, for we saw no 
game. The rest of the party killed seven rabbits, . 
and the dogs were pretty well tired out when they 
returned to camp. Bill and Harry were the last 
tocome in. They had nearly lost themselves in 
the swamp and Bill had fallen up to his neck in 
the snow and water and had to roll up in the 
blankets while his clothing dried. Late that night 
a porcupine came and commenced gnawing at the 
door, and Jack jumped up and shot in the direction 
of the noise—almost hitting Bill. It was danger- 
ous to fire a shot in camp, but the shooting drove 
the porcupine away. 

It commenced snowing that night, and the next 
day we could not get out to hunt, and so stayed 
in camp and related our adventures. During the 
afternoon the weather turned colder, and along in 
the night we awoke nearly frozen and had to get 
up and cut wood for the fire. At last we got 
warm again, but there was no more sleep that night. 
The forenoon of the fifth day was spent in camp, 
talking and reading Sports AFIELD, but at noon 
we had a little excitement, for the camp caught 
fire around the chimney,and we had to hustle lively, 
getting water and throwing it on the blaze to put 
it out. Very little damage was done, however, 
and, soon after, we started for home, where we 
arrived in due time, and excited all the boys in 
town with our stories about hunting the crooked- 
legged ‘‘ hopping-rabbits.’’ W. B. LUKE. 

Tron Mountain, Michigan. 

Sa ee 

The feathered songsters ’mid the trees 
Now tune their merry lays ; 

With breeches’ legs rolled to his knees, 
The careless school boy plays 

In every puddle he can find, 
And thinks he’s having fun, 

If forty crawfish nip his toes 


And he catches only one. 
; aaa. oid 


A Photographic Bee Hive. 

Stepping into the sales-rooms of the Photo Stock 
Company at No. 38 East Randolph St., Chicago, 
one day last week, Mr. Charles R. Stevens told 
us that his house is meeting with marked success in 
its specialty of supplying the wants of the ama- 
teur. This firm has in its employ several lens ex- 
perts who give clients the benefit of their experi- 
ence in the selection of lenses and cameras, and 
as their stock is very complete, they are able to 
fill all orders promptly. 

a 

Wuy not get some subscribers for Sports 

AFIELD? It will pay you well. 














“There is certainly thing in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 





of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





WHO ANGLES WELL. 





Who angles well, along the stream 
Must wander slowly, linger, dream, 
While zephyis breathe into his ear 
The secrets of the woodland near. 


Above his head, among the trees 

Must drift the drowsy hum of bees, « 
And ’round him on the breeze must float 
Bloom essence and the song bird’s note. 


About his feet must shadows blink, 

And ripples of the waters wink 

Where fall the warm sun’s scattered rays 
And where the water spider plays. 


And in his soul must linger peace, 
And Nature’s love must find incréase 
In every pulse that heart doth swell 
Within his breast, who angles well. 
=” CHARLES SLOAN REID. 
Walhalla, South Carolina. 


COLORADO FISH AND FISHING. 








The New Law and General Gossip. 


Now is the time for all good men to 
prepare for the open season, which, in Col- 
orado,does not commence until the first 
day of June; but then it continues until 
December 1, and that makes a long time 
for a good pull, and it is also (as the 
Governor of North Carolina said to the 
Governor of South Carolina) a long time 
between pulls. And it is sometimes very 
difficult for a real lover of good living to 
control his appetite and comply with the 
requirements of the law of the land. The 


new law, just passed by the General 
Assembly and approved by the Gov- 
ernor, provides that fish may be cap- 
tured only with the hook and line and 
limits a man’s catch to twenty pounds a 
day, none of which shall be less than six 
inches in length. In the general under- 
standing of the people of this State this 
law applies to trout alone, and not to cat- 
fish, suckers, carp, chubs or turtles; and 
there is no selling of fish mentioned al- 
lowed at any season of the year. Of 
course this law applies to public waters 
only. 

At the present time angling operations 
are confined to artificial and unmeandered 
lakes, the former of which are numerous, 
where the fish captured consist of cat-fish, 
black-striped perch, sun-fish, chubs, suck- 
ers, carp and black-bass. Last Sunday 
I counted forty men, boys, women and 
girls engaged in the Gentle Art at Sloan’s 
Lake. Some of the fishers occupied boats, 
some stood on the banks of the lake and 
canal, while one or two urchins had dis- 
calceated and with rolled-up pants were 
exploiting the reeds and rushes as far out 
into the lake as their pedal extremities 
would permit without getting wet. 

Notwithstanding the depressed condi- 
tion of trade, the general stapnation of 
business, the low price of silver, the rise 
in wheat and the apparent discomfiture 
of King George and the Greek forces by 
the ruthless Turks, it is now apparent 
that the coming summer in Colorado is 
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going to be one of more than usual ac- 
tivity in mining, in milling, in general 
business and especially in the recreation 
of fishing. Itis understood that the max- 
im, ‘‘ Always a fisherman always a liar,” 
shall not apply to any Colorado man. 

Bostwick reports the spring business as 
opening well and that the promise is bril- 
liant (as soon as the ice disappears) for 
lots of fun. But if a man wants to catch 
and eat any trout before June 1, he had 
better go to some place where the ubiqui- 
tous fish commissioner has not been ap- 
pointed and is unknown. The biggest 
catch of black-bass this spring is report- 
ed from Seeley’s Lake, by Harry Beard, 
19 years of age—one of the fish weigh- 
ing five pounds. Several were caught at 
Sloan’s Lake last Sunday, one estimated 
to weigh three and a half pounds. © 

Haywood (who has been busily en- 
gaged in slaughtering the ducks eversince 
the first flock came in March) thinks the 
fishing season should open May 1 and 
end November 1; approves of the 20- 
pound limit for a day’s catch; says Amen 
to the six-inches limit; and makes the 
addenda that “ What we need is, not more 
laws but the appointment of efficient com- 
missioners or wardens to enforce them;” 
and says that Calicote’s alfalfa scheme 
was a good one for Cali. , 

A new Guild has been organized for 
the purpose of guarding the South Platte 
during the months of May, June, July, 
August and September. The members 
contribute one dollar a week for the pur- 
pose of compensating an efficient warden 
to guard the streams and see that all vio- 
lations of the law are prosecuted without 
fear or favor. This is a good move and 
meets with the approval and hearty sup- 
port of all true anglers. In the years 
gone by the South Platte and its tribu- 
taries have been visited constantly by 
market fishermen who had no trouble in 
selling their fish to hotels and private in- 
dividuals. In this connection it may be 
stated: It is contended by some that the 
sale of fish is to the advantage of those 
who are not able to visit the streams to 
catch any, and that it is not fair to main- 
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tain trout hatcheries and ponds at public 
expense simply for the use and benefit of 
those who have health, strength, money 


and time to go into the hills and far away _ 


in search of delicatessen. They hold that 
laws should be enacted for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and in this in- 
stance the greatest number are the people 
who stay at home and get no trout, unless 
they purchase from the pot-fisher (who as 
a rule belongs to the impoverished class 
of individuals) And under the 20-pound 
limit, why should not a man be allowed 
to sell 18 pounds and eat two himself, 
more or less, as the circumstances of the 
case may determine. As for myself, I 
would rather see the fish sold than see 
or hear of them rotting on the ground. 
Good, respectable hunters some times 
sell their surplus game, and in all reason 
I see no objection to the successful trout 
fisher doing the same with regard to his 
surplus catch. 


THE ALEVINS. 


To satisfy almost any ordinary person 
of the fact that we are going to have some 
good fishing, it is only necessary for me 
to state that the fishing season last year 
was not crowded by the anglers of the 
country, owing probably to the religious, 
financial and political interests which ab- 
sorbed the attention of the masses of 
mankind—resulting in the downfall of 
Cleveland, the restoration of the Repub- 
lican party to power and the McKinley 
wave of prosperity, which is now creep- 
ing our way with force enough to war- 
rant all men in being animated with the 
hope of being able to take a trip into the 
mountains this summer some time, and 
the further facts that during the last two 
years there have been placed in the pub- 
lic water a great many alevins. Mr. Tu- 
lian, the Superintendent of the United 
States Hatchery at Evergreen Lakes, near 
Leadville, made arrangements with the 
Wellington. Lake Company (whose big 
lake is situated on Buffalo Creek) where- 
by about 700,000 eggs were taken of the 
brook char (Salvelinus fontinalis). This 
spawn was taken in November and De- 
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cember, 1895, carried to the U.S Hatch- 
ery, and the next spring (1896) one-half 
of the alevins were turned over to the 
Wellington Lake Company, and by that 
company 150,000 were sold to private 
persons, in batches ranging from 1,000 
to 50,000, and deposited in different 
streams and lakes in Colorado. The re- 
mainder of the company’s share was de- 
posited in Lake Wellington, to grow to 
maturity or become food for the elder 
fish in the lake. Uncle Sam put, of his 
half, 75,000 in the South Platte; 25,000 
in the Snake and Ten Mile rivers, in 
Summit County; 100,000 were distribu- 
ted in Southern Colorado; and 100,000 
were sent to Clear Creek and Gilpin Coun- 
ties; and the balance of the 350,000 was 
distributed in the streams of Western 
Colorado—Lake Uneva, near Frisco, re- 
ceiving 150,000. And that reminds me 
that I helped H. M. Orahood, Esq., stock 
that sheet of water with Salvelinus Fon- 
tinalis, in 1886, with alevins from the 
State Hatchery. The lake is now the pri- 
vate property of Mr. Searle of Leadville. 
Now, as to the natives—Salmo Myhkiss. 
The U. S. Hatchery turned out 250,000 
last fall and placed them in public waters 
before they commenced taking the char 
spawn in 1896. Mr. Tulian operated at 
Wellington Lake last fall on the same 
arrangements as he did the year be- 
fore, getting only Fontinalis, and now 
has 400,000 in the troughs awaiting ship- 
ment and 150,000 from Uneva Lake. 
The Wellington Company hatched 250,- 
000 char in 1896 and 50,000 Mykiss. 
The German trout are few and far be- 
tween, and a cross between Mykiss and 
Irideus is receiving great commendation 
on account of its iridescent golden sheen. 
I have not been able to obtain returns 
from the State Hatchery, but hope to do 
so in time for my next paper, and I have 
reason to believe it will make things look 
still more encouraging for the future. 
Have not mentioned Salmo Jrideus, 
owing to want of time and space; but 
the “ Luminious Sides of the Voracious 
Rascal” shall not be entirely overlooked 
and an evil prediction will be announced 


respecting his future in this land of beau- 
tiful scenery and light air. 

The water of the mountain streams will 
probably be at the high stage at the 
opening of the season, but the railroad 
people are going to commence on the 
Sunday excursion rates on the 15th of 
this month (May); so fishermen will be 
able to travel far for little money. 

Denver, Colo. WILu1AM R.Scort. 


guciaaial . 

Tue establishment of what might be 
termed an. Inter-National Anglers’ Park, 
in the St. Lawrence River district known 
as “The Thousand Isles,” is now virtual- 
ly secured. The New York Legislature 
has appropriated $30,000 for the pur- 
chase of a number of islands and plots 
of land on the American shore, while 
the Canadian authorities have agreed to 
reserve a strip of their own territory, to 
be considered public property and held 
exempt from the operation of the non- 
resident license law. In other words, the 
execution of this scheme will provide a 
common pleasure ground, free to anglers 
from either the States or Provinces, with 
suitable camping and lunching grounds 
where sportsmen and pleasure-seekers 
may enjoy themselves as they will with 
immunity from danger of actions for tres- 
pass upon private property. 

nD. ‘ 

Dr. Epwarp P. KREMER (“Juvenis”) 
of Lebanon (and who is, by the way, one 
of the most experienced trout seekers in 
the Keystone State) in a brief letter, re- 
ferring to what may be called the Steel 
versus Bamboo controversy, sides with 
the plaintiff after this guise: 

‘Ever since I saw a steel rod—years ago—I 
turned up my nose at them. I don’t now. Last 
summer I bought a No. 11 Bristol steel fishing-rod 
and used it exclusively on bass. Companions rid- 
iculed it; laughed at me; said it was ‘‘no good,”’ 
“nothing but a crowbar,’’ etc. But when I got 
to work with it they changed their tune and now 
every oue of them wants a steel rod. It hardles 
well, feels nice and has the necessary resiliency 
which enables one to hook a fish without striking 
hard. Then, the crowning feature of the rod is 
that you don’t need fear getting it smashed. Tak- 
ing it all in all, it is a rod that, in my opinion, 
has come to stay and no follower of Walton should 
be without one.’’ 
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SPEARING A FORTY-FOUR POUNDER. 


To one whose experience as a disciple of Izaak 
Walton has been limited to fly-casting, the idea of 
sallying forth, spear in hand, to decimate the finny 
tribe, may be a shocking one. If the mere idea 
be repulsive, how horrifying to such a person must 
the work of a lucky spearsman appear. Happily, 
at the present time, protection has been afforded 
our fish by State laws, some of which are good— 
others good, but capable of much improvement. 
It was only in the good old days that a man could 
spear fish with impunity. 

It is in the rainy, windy spring that the pot- 
hunting spearsman gets in his best work. Some 
wily fellow, whose business necessitates that he 
take frequent long excursions through the country 
with a shot-gun over his shoulder, hurries home- 
ward some drizzly evening, all bristling with ex- 
citement. It doesn’t take long for him to put 
down a supper big enough for two or three ordinary 
men and dive into the Old Curiosity Shop after his 
spear, which receives a hasty touch here and there 
with a file. Then you see him striding away like 
an ancient warrior, fairly chuckling as his imagin- 
ation pictures the fish he intends to get and won- 
dering if he is the first fellow to discover that 
‘*suckers’r runnin’.’? And well may he chuckle, 
as only those who have been accorded the privilege 
of indulging in this exhilarating sport can testify. 

This feeling of exhilaration is enhanced by 
one’s surroundings—the cheery fire, the shouts of 
excited companions and the noise of the running 
water, through which an acute ear may occasion- 
ally detect the quick ‘‘slap-slap !”’ of a finny tail 
as its owner glides ovet the dam. Then the eye 
is fixed hard on the murky stream and the spear 
is poised in eager expectancy. 

‘**Ah! There he is! Wait—wait—now’s my 
chance—”’ but no; he is a wary fellow—he bat- 
tles with the stream as he seems to debate the ad- 
visability of entering that narrow passage. At 
last he decides, and how quickly. A flash, a sweep 
of the arm, and a black streak flying past your feet 
makes you aware of the sickening fact that you 
have missed. But you are not the only one who 
has designs on Mr. Red-horse and he must make 
good use of his muscular body if he manages to 
survive the dangers of that deadly gauntlet he has 
so unwittingly been forced torun. You feel encour- 
aged, however, with the thought that you will have 
other chances and promise yourself better luck 
next time. A person witnessing such a scene for 
the first time would entertain a feeling of pity 
for the little creatures so suddenly torn from their 
native element, but a minute and a half in the 
water, spear in hand, makes him the most ardent 
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destroyer in the lot. I have seen old codgers for- 
get their rheumatism and go [risking about in the 
chilly water, seemingly tireless in their eager pur- 
suit of the slippery fellows. 


It was an unusually clear night for the way the. 


fish were coming down but the north-west wind 
assured a good bit of fun. The fish had shown up 
by twos and threes for an hour or more and the 
sport was waxing fast and furious. Suckers pre- 
dominated, but several good-sized pickerel and 
buffaloes had been added to the list. My luck, as 
usual, had been poor but poor luck at this sort of 
thing keeps one in constant anticipation. 

Just then it happened. A tremendous ‘‘ Flip- 
flop!’’? a hasty warning exclamation from my 
**nard’’—and ‘‘Whizz!’’ went my spear. 

The programme varied rather disagreeably at 
this juncture. Something flashed between my 


- feet and I scrambled up with my boots full of icy 


water, a short piece of spear-handle in my hand 
and my hat sailing swiftly into oblivion. But 
mere personal discomforts were forgotten and I 
puffed down-stream like a tug-boat. On the way 
down I was fortunate in securing possession of my 
hat which a young fellow had kindly speared for 
me. At last I drew near a noisy crowd of fellows, 
each of whom seemed to be impressed with the 
idea that he had only a few minutes left in which 
to enjoy the right of free speech and was taking 
advantage of the fact to the best of his ability. 

It was evident that the subject under discussion 
was a fish, and inspection proved that it was no 
ordinary fish, either. When I had recovered sufti- 
cient breath to make an impression I made it 
plain that the spear-handle which was sticking in 
the back of the fish belonged to me, which fact, 
supplemented by some extraordinary pleading (not 
eutirely sanctioned by the code), materially assist- 
ed the boys to render a verdict in my favor, and I 
passed into possession of the prize. 

The broken spear handle came into play in 
transporting the big fellow back up-stream to the 
light of the fire. I had expected to see him all 
torn up by numerous thrusts but was surprised to 
find that he had escaped with small mutilation. 
As he lay extended in the fire-light our eyes 
bulged in amazement at his proportions. Every 
one ‘‘hefted’’ him and ventured guesses as to his 
weight. Further fishing for me was out of the 
question, as it became necessary to spirit the big 
fellow away. Accordingly, Jim shouldered Mr. 
Buffalo and we struck out for home. We arrived 
there shortly after midnight but managed to 
skirmish up the steelyards, which demonstrated 
that we had broken the record by landing a forty- 
four pound buffalo. NORMAN H. CROWELL. 

Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 
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A TYPICAL UTAH TROUT STREAM. Scene in Ogden Canyon. 


Amateur Photo by W. D. Capes, Ogden. 


Sports Afield Prize Competition. 





MORE WHITE-FISH LORE. 





I was interested in your quotation from Judge 
France’s book in the May Sports AFIELD). The 
tish referred to has been pronounced by the Smith- 
sonian Institution to be the minnow. In the lower 
Colorado River it grows to enormous size. I dare 
not say the number of pounds from memory, but 
the fish isa huge fellow there. About Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, they often weigh as much as four 
pounds. As you go farther up-stream their size 
diminishes and thirty or forty miles above Meeker, 
in White River, they are plenitful of about a 
pound weight. They rise to a fly like a trout, 
have tougher mouths and are easily landed. After 
striking them they fight viciously for a time and 
then tire and sulk, renewing the fight as you draw 
them towards you. I would class them as a game 
fish; but, as they are not trout, fishermen reject 
them with maledictions. 

Local inhabitants eat them and when taken 
from those cold waters the flesh is firm, white and 
exceedingly sweet. Hunters dress them by skin- 
ning them, thus taking off the finescales thoroughly. 
I don’t know whether they go up the Gunnison 
above its junction with Grand River, but they go 
up Green River above Grand Junction and thus 

et to White River. 


Locally in Colorado the fish is known as ‘‘ White 
Salmon,’’ ‘‘ White Fish,’’ and the new game law 
allows it to be taken by seining (for food purposes), 
but trout are protected against that device at all 
times. E. B. GoRTON. 

Denver, Colorado. 

——s>—— 
As It Is In Kansas. 

One of the leading newspapers of Kansas re- 
cently took up the matter of illicit fishing in this 
State. It showed that Kansas has a fish law which 
is persistently violated. The law is explicit 


enough and the penalties heavy, but people re-. 


frain from complaining of its open violation, and 
officers fail to make arrests. This is the ‘‘close 
season’’ and no game fish can be legally taken by 
kook and line, or in auy other way, before July 1. 
Yet many lakes and streams are lined with fellows 
who are taking both bass and croppy. _It is too 
bad. Every fish now caught means the loss of 
innumerable spawn. The fish and game laws, 
like the prohibition law, stand no show for en- 
forcement, seemingly, where public sentiment is 
against them. One class calls for ‘‘hop tea,’’ and 
gets beer; the other say they are fishing for 
suckers ; but they haul out four-pound bass while 
the officer stands by and laughs. 
Atchison, Kansas. GEORGE J. REMSBURG. 
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SPORTS AFIELD, 
A Journal for Gentlemen. 
Established 1887. 


Sports AFIELD is published on the Ist of each month from 
its own printing offices at No. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most readable Outdoor Life Magazine iu the 
world, and has, in the first ten years of its useful life, attained 
to a wide and increasing popularity. Subscription price, $1.20 
a year. We have no club rates. The trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American News Com- 
pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry Sports AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both fur our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible to personally thank each cne 
for every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but every 
such good deed is appreciated. As to the future, we are as full 
of hope as a pointer pup chasing his first rabbit. 
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UNDER the present Canadian Customs 
regulations the American sportsman who 
visits the Provinces must pay the full im- 
port duty on his guns, fishing rods and 
other equipments; but go per cent of the 
total amount thus paid will be refunded 
in case of the exportation of the articles 
within three months. 
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Tue unusually large numbers of elk 
that congregated last autumn in the 
vicinity of Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, are 
said to have not wintered well, owing to 
the deep snows and heavy crust which 
prevented their finding sufficient forage. 
Many of them will undoubtedly perish 
from starvation. 

_— 

Now that Governor Tanner has inter- 
ested himself in the subject of uniform 
game protective legislation between the 
States of Wisconsin, Illinois and Mich- 
igan, it is to be hoped that the object in 





view may be attained and that the meas- 
ures adopted by the several Legislatures 
may be more rigidiy enforced than those 
at present on our statutes. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


The fish mentioned by Lewis B. France 
in his ‘‘ Mountain Trails and Parks in Col- 
orado,” and referred to on page 360 of 
the May number of Sports AFIELD, is 
the Rocky Mountain Whitefish or Wil- 
liamson Whitefish (Coregonus William- 
soni). It is a common fish in the head- 
waters of the Colorado and Missouri and 
is abundant throughout the Columbia 
River Basin. It is particularly abundant 
in most of the smal! lakes in Northern 
Idaho, where it reaches a weight of three 
or four pounds. It is a most delicious 
fish and possesses good game qualities. 
The smallness of its mouth, however, 
makes it necessary to use your smallest 
hooks or flies if you want to meet with 
success. 

This fish spawns late in the fall—Oc- 
tober or November—when it runs up in 
great numbers into the inlets of the lakes 
or towards the headwaters of the streams 
in which it lives. B. W. EveRMANN.* 

Washington, D. C. 


* (Prof. Barton W. Evermann is the ichthyologist of 
the United States Fish Commission. When passing this 
way, he is, by this token, invited to“ call again.’’—Ep. | 
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GAME-PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION. 





Colorado’s new game law is in effect; 
but the result of this latest effort at game 
protection and preservation will only be 
known in the future. It is very similar 
to the measure which failed of passage 
two years ago and the real friends of 
game preservation may watch its fate 
with some anxiety. 

There is nothing in-its provisions which 
will prevent a true sportsman from enjoy- 
ing himself fishing between June 1 and 
December 1; and between September 1 
and October 15 he may kill a deer as 
often as his camp needs meat and not 
otherwise. He must not kill elk, bison, 
mountain sheep, pheasant, ptarmigan or 
quail at any time; but when these ani- 
mals and birds have multiplied the law 
will probably be amended. 

The value of the law lies in its enforce- 
ment,and Commissioner Swan’s few words 
upon that point leads one to believe that 
he will endeavor to see that violators are 
punished. The head and hide hunter 
and the market fisherman may just as 
well avoid the State. The latter finds 
his vocation useless because no hotel 
proprietor or restaurant keeper can offer 
fish or game to his patrons without dan- 
ger of arrest. This will not prevent so- 
jouners at noted fishing resorts from hav- 
ing their fish cooked and the fishermen 
may leave a standing invitation with the 
proprietor to invite his guests to the ban- 
quet. The hardships of the law — if it is 
strictly enforced—will fall upon isolated 
ranchmen in the mountains—men with 
families who depend largely upon garhe 
all the year round for their meat supply. 
They are apt to kill whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers in the winter months, and 
they will probably continue to do so 
—when nobody is watching. Perhaps 
they do not take enough to do harm; 
vet in so killing they will violate the let- 
ter of the law. The statute is not levelled 
at them but it is intended to reach and 
punish those who slay for the “glory” 
of it, as well as those who make a busi- 
ness of marketing their captives, and hap- 
pily the number of these people is few. 


If the law is enforced, it will give fish 
and game a chance to increase; if it is 
not enforced, legislation is a farce. 

In Our Young Sportsmen department 
will be found an article treating of rabbit- 
hunting with ferrets. This is a pernicious 
practice. It savors too strongly of a 
‘‘dead sure cinch” game to be looked 
upon with favor by those who take pride 
in the name of sportsmen. Shooting a 
rabbit “on the run” is all right, providing 
you first get him running without a resort 
to illegitimate methods; but if you are 
going to drive him from earth with the 
aid of ferrets, you might as well catch 
him ina sack at the mouth of his burrow 
as to let him run a few jumps and then 
pepper him with a double-handful of fine 
shot. Rabbits are game, not vermin, and 
as such are entitled to that fair chance for 
their lives which has been accorded game 
animals since the days when the “ noble 
art of venerie” was in its infancy. Sir 
Walter Scott says: 


“Though space and law the stag we lend, 
E’er hound we slip or bow we bend; 
Who recks by whom, or where, or when, 
The skulking fox was trapped or slain?” 


Under some circumstances it might be 
excusable to butcher vermin in the ruth- 
less, wholesale manner in which our cor- 
respondent kills his rabbits; but in our 
estimation the use of ferrets in hunting 
is as inexcusable as shooting mother birds 
on the nest or half-frozen quail under a 
hedge, and we cannot condemn it in too 
strong terms. 

Hon. D. W. HuntincGron is an artist 
of marked ability, as all of us who know 
the bird will attest on seeing his accurate 
portrait of the sage grouse. Mr. Hunt- 
ington is a great friend of Artist Farny, 
famed for his Indian pictures—a hint of 
whose skill in this line is voiced by our 
frontispiece illustration. Mr. “Farny’s 
painting “ The War Party,” at the present 
Nashville Exposition, stood first in the 
judgment of the committee. By an error 
the picture was enteredas “loaned,” which 
alone prevented him from receiving first 
prize with its pleasurable concomitant of 
$700 00. 
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Ah, my good, manly, whole-souled and 
wholesome reader, into what rich reveries 
we may drift with arm-chair pitched at 
the proper angle, feet elevated to a com- 
fortable altitude and a cool sweetbriar 
charged with a fragrant load of favorite 
tobacco sending wreaths of incense to the 
shadowy forms and faces that the mind 
makes out in a dim vista above and be- 
yond the ceiling ! 

Readers of Sports AFIELD are men. 
What a pleasure—what a privilege—to 
think of,to talk with, to write for, men. 
To contemplate, even in editorial reverie, 
the strong, brainy, virile, vigorous pictures 
of power and potentiality that go to make 
up the army of readers, disciples and pa- 
trons of our gentleman’s magazine. 

Men! What a wonderful depth of 
meaning to the word, when spoken alone. 
A man is not 160 pounds of male human 
tissue, nor six feet of male bone and mus- 
cle, nor one delegated with power and 
authority in human government, nor a 
possessor of wealth written by six or more 
figures. He may be much less than any 
one of these, but much more than all 
combined. 

Accuse Sports AFIELD of effeminacy 
in one regard, and its cheek, to use a fig- 
ure, will redden with a glow of conscious 
pride. Our gentleman’s magazine is 
‘‘womanish” in its admiration for men. 
Its efforts, its lessons, its influence, its ap- 
peals, are all to and for manhood of the 
true, genuine and only real type, It ad- 
vocates and believes in an eye with a flash 
to it,a cheek with a glow upon it, a hand 
with a pressure that leaves no doubt of 
a heart behind it. And of such are its 
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’ readers, scattered over the many States of 


this Union. 

There is a morality in muscle, There 
is good feeling and good conduct ahead 
of wholesome sleep. There is charity 
and generosity and loving-kindness in a 
healthy appetite and good digestion, just 
as surely as there is churlishness and 
bearishness and hoggishness in bilious- 
ness or dyspepsia. Therefore, men and 
brethren, court ye the sunshine, the fresh 
zephyrs and the exercises, arts and recre- 
ations that contribute to real manhood 
—physical, mental and moral. 

Let us delight in wholesome literature 
as we insist upon and delight in breath- 
ing a wholesome atmosphere. Let us 
fence and box, certainly; but let us take 
into the every day affairs of life Queens- 
berry rule No. 1o—‘A man shall not be 
struck when he is down.” Let us fish 
and row and shoot and take a spin awheel, 
but when we acquire, in the Providence 
of God,a superior physical and mental 
manhood thereby, let us all the more, in 
sheer thankfulness, preserve a kindly and 
fraternal feeling for the hapless brother to 
whom heredity, lack of opportunity or 
wrong living has made the blessing of 
perfect manhood an impossibility. 

Sports AFIELD is typically and essen- 
tially a gentleman’s magazine. It is pri- 
marily devoted to gentlemanly sports and 
recreations, not because gentlemen have 
a tendency for such sports and recreations, 
but because such sports and recreations 


have a tendency to make gentlemen—in 


other words ¢rue men. It is with pride 
and pleasure Sports AFIELD can point 
td its attitude and record along these lines 
but with vastly more pride and pleasure 
can it point to the quality, character and 
personnel of the friends it has made. 

Our pipe is going so coolly and com- 
fortably and in every way is behaving so 
nicely that it puts us in a mood some- 
what self-congratulatory and boastful; 
but we submit to the judgement of the 
impartial reader—Did you ever see a 
choicer contingent of readers than those 
that welcome Sports AFIELD? Did you, 
honor bright, ever see a magazine asso- 
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ciate in better company? Of course it 
is gratifying to hope and believe that our 
influence has been blessed by making the 
good better,even when we are confronted 
by the probable fact that our friends 
have been attracted to us only because 
our methods have been such as were not 
likely to make any worse. 

Be this as it may, it remains our pleas- 
ant privilege to be of, with, and for those 
who are cultured enough to be natural, 
brave enough to be tender, and strong 
enough to be true. We can work with 
heart and will for such a clientele and 
wish there were twice the number. 

Our pipe is out. Before we dust the 
dreamless ashes from its friendly bowl 
let us again ask the names of good fel- 
lows who would, with you, appreciate the 
monthly visits of Sports AFIELD. And 
then, good night! 

pe en 

EnTHusIASM and singleness of purpose, 
rendered effective by discipline, has ena- 
bled Greece to resist, for weeks, the ad- 
vance of a force many times greater than 
her own. The Greeks are all soldiers and 
trained from their youth tothe use of arms; 
but they are not riflemen; for in Eu- 
ropean countries, as here, in drilling troops 
insufficient recognition is given to the val- 
ue of target practice. It is safe to assume 
that 20,000 American sportsmen from 
the Western and Southern States, armed 
with modern rifles, could have held Mi- 
louna Pass against all the Turks that 
might have been brought against them; 
but at the same time it is useless to deny 
that an army of American volunteers, 
hastily brought together, would contain 
thousands of men practically ignorant of 
fire-arms and their effective use. 
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THE popular demand for feather-weight 
road wheels has become somewhat modi- 
fied of late; since, though a fad can be 
temporarily stronger than logic, experi- 
ence and common-sense will down the 
greatest and most durable of them all in 
course of time. Light wheels are well 
enough in their place, but their proper 
sphere is the race-track or, possibly, the 


smooth pavement of city streets. For 
travelling over rough country roads, a 
twenty-seven ortwenty-eight-pound bicy- 
cle should answer every purpose, but the 
use of a lighter wheel is hardly compati- 
ble with safety. Counting cost of repairs, 
the heavier wheel is certainly the cheap- 
est, as it is the most satisfactory in every 


respect. 
oe 


AN INTERESTING QUERY. 


Epitor Sports AFIELD: Several of us here 
would like to have some competent sportsman 
settle a dispute. The question is: How to hang 
deer in the woods, say for two weeks’ camping. 
The weather is changeable throughout our hunt- 
ing season. We have both rain and snow. 

Heads up or down ? is the disputed point. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. J. EDWARD. 





Responding to your request for an an- 
swer to Mr. Edward’s conundrum as to 
whether a deer which is to hang two 
weeks in a Michigan camp should be hung 
head up or vice versa, I should think it 
would make no difference in case the 
head was off and the hams and shoulders 
so separated as to afford drainage. 

But assuming that a temperature where 
either rain or snow, as well as flies, might 
be expected, the chances are that a deer 
left whole would spoil either end up. 

The usual way in the Rocky Mount- 
ains (where the nights are cool and the 
days often warm, with flies) is to quarter 
the animal and enclose the quarters in 
burlap bags, to keep the flies off in the 
day time,and hang big end down. At 
night remove the bags. Ina day or two 
the surface becomes dry and safe from 
flies, when the bags can be dispensed with. 
In weather too cold for flies the practice 
is generally to hang head down, because 
easier,and in our dry atmosphere they 
will keep all winter—if not eaten. 

By the way,this is the secret of the 
curative effects of mountain air on diseased 
lungs. The dry air of the mountain alti- 
tudes is opposed to suppuration and flesh 
exposed to it does not putrify, but simply 
dries. When this air comes in contact 
with diseased lungs the suppuration stops. 

Denver, Colorado. D.C. BEAMAN. 
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Replying to the foregoing inquiry, I 
must preface by saying that, while I have 
hunted all kinds of game throughout this 
mountain and plains region for the past 
twenty-four years, “ Michigan is diffunt,” 
and my experience might be of little aid 
there. 

I cannot think that “heads up, or 
down,” is a vital question. Here we often 
place the back of the head in the fork of 
a cedar or pifion, having a belief that the 
reared-up, sprawling, uncanny position of 
such a carcass keeps away mountain lion, 
bear and other prowlers—otherwise we 
hang deer like hogs in Missouri. Some 
points, however, are essential : 

The animal, as soon as killed, should 
be well bled. To do this, it is well to 
remove the head at once. If the head is 
to be preserved for mounting cut back as 
far against the shoulders as possible. If 
a tree is handy hang up, head down, to 
facilitate bleeding. — 

In cleaning, be careful not to rupture 
the bladder nor to leave any part of the 
duodenum in the pelvic space. Any such 
nastiness hastens souring and decompo- 
sition. Split the sternum clear down and 
the pelvis entirely open. Then prop the 
hams apart and the barrel open with sticks 
of suitable length to admit circulation of 
air. Never wash out with water if you 
can avoid it. 

In very cold weather snow does no 
harm, but a slushy snow or exposure to 
rain will set it ‘tainting’ in no time. 
Hang under shelter away from sun and 
rain when you can, and never leave it on 
ground when you can avoid it. 

A little pulverized salt-petre—not too 
much—dusted in the moist places be- 
tween hams and in the throat and lung 
cavity is good in warm or “muggy” 
weather. Dan DE Foe. 

Florence, Colorado. 





In reply to Mr. Edward's query regard- 
ing the proper way of hanging deer that 
are to be left for some time in the woods, 
I would say that the plan followed by 
nearly all old hunters of my acquaintance 
is as follows: 


Find a stout hickory, oak or other sap- 
ling that can be bent down by the old 
school-boy plan of climbing and swing- 
ing down from the top. Drag the deer 
conveniently near; split the skin and flesh 
in the fork of the under-jaw and loop in 
a strong cord (or strip of deerskin or a 
piece of grape-vine). Then bend down 
the sapling and tie the free end of the 
thong or vine at a point about twelve feet 
from the ground. When released, the 
spring of the tree will generally lift the 
carcass until only the hind-feet touch the 
ground. Next, cut two stout forks eight 
or ten feet long, and, by using these al- 
ternately as props, the sapling can be 
brought back nearly to an upright posi- 
tion and the deer lifted high enough from 
the ground to be well out of the reach of 
wolves, dogs and hogs. When hung in 
this manner, buzzards or crows cannot in- 
jure the game; since the only perch af- 
forded them is the tip of the nose (or the 
horns, in the case of a buck). Two or 
three peeled sticks, pieces of paper or 
bits of white cloth fastened about the 
head or shoulders of deer suspended in 
this way, will frequently keep birds of 
prey at a distance. The plan is not an 
infallible one, however; for occasionally, 
some experienced old crow or vulture 
will “tumble” to the fact that a bluff is 
intended, and refuse to be intimidated. 

Hanging a deer ‘‘ gambrel-fashion ”— 
namely, in the way that hogs are huug 
in a slaughter-house—may answer all 
right in some instances, but never in a 
region where there is a chance of frequent 
rains. When a carcass is hung by the 
heels, the hair catches the falling rain and 
holds it; but if the deer is suspended by 
the head, very little moisture reaches the 
skin, and even if the weather be mod- 
erately warm, the game can be left hang- 
ing from 24 to 72 hours longer without 
danger of spoiling. S. D. BARNEs. 

Bala Knob, Arkansaw. 





The best method for preserving or car- 
ing for deer and game in camp after 
it has been killed is a subject that is 
deserving of more attention by far than 
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is usually accorded it and an exchange 
of views on this subject through Sports 
AFIELD would be both interesting and re- 
sult no doubt in saving a great deal of game 
that would otherwise go to waste. To 
my mind there is nothing more deplora- 
ble in camp life than the carting of spoiled 
game to the dump and such a proceeding 
causes a concientious sportsman to feel 
guilty “clean through,” regardless of the 
fact that he fully expected to utilize it all 
when taken. The two essential features 
in my experience for the preservation of 
deer carcasses or game of any kind are: 
. first, dryness, and, second, even tempera- 
ture. Regardless of the changeable 
weather, weather wet and dry,cold and 
warm, the changes can be largely con- 
trolled and where extreme changes are 
not of prolonged duration,can be quite 
or wholly overcome. 
- The best method I know. of where ar- 
tificial shelter cannot be had is as follows: 
A grove of thick timber is selected, 
pines preferred; the deer suspended dy 
the head and a spreading stick placed in 
the incision in the abdomen to permit of 
a good circulation of air,to thoroughly dry 
the inner portion of the carcass, placing 
no branches or other hindrances to circu- 
lation for the first day and night—leaving 
the carcass fully exposed on the first 
night (unless it be freezing weather)— 
allowing it tothoroughly cool off; then on 


the following morning, before the warm. 


rays of the sun reach it, cut and hang 
a thick shingling of pine boughs over the 
carcass. This will assist in keeping away 
moisture and will hold as even tempera- 
ture as is possible to obtain in exposed 
places. Be sure that the deer is hung 
up by the head. The thick coating of 
hair is an excellent protection from rain 
when hung up in this manner; while if 
suspended by the hind-legs it forms a 
receptacle for a vast quantity of water 
that requires hours and sometimes days 
to drain off and dry out. Nothing is 
more detrimental to the keeping qualities 
of game than moisture. For appearance’ 
sake, as well as convenience, sportsmen 
have largely adopted the method of sus- 
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pending deer by the hind-legs, but when 
protection and keeping qualities are con- 
sidered there is no comparison possible 
between the two methods. 

The first appearance of decay will show 
itself in the the gullet; therefore this part 
should be well opened, thorougly cleansed 
and dried before covering the carcass 
with boughs. In warm or sultry weather 
mold may sometimes form on the ribs 
and inner portions but a thin paring of 
the molded parts when the carcass is cut 
up removes the difficulty and in no wise 
detracts from the flavor of the meat. 

For preserving game birds I make the 
bold assertion that there is nothing known 
to the art that equals a small paper sack. 
Place but ove bird in each sack, zeethout 
drawing the game, leaving feathers and 
all intact; tie a string “g/¢/y around the 
neck of the sack and suspend the sack 
in the shade by the string. Do not lay 
them down on boards or logs but hang 
them up in such a manner that they will 
not come in contact with wood or other 
hard substances. You will find that ten 
days or two weeks of trying fall weather 
has only added to its delicacy of flavor. 

Manitowoc,Wis. W.W.De Lano. 





Hang ’em up by the Aead—if you can 
hang ’em high enough; so that cats and 
other vermin can’t reach the hams. If 
you can't, cut ‘em up and sack ’em, as 
men of sense ought to do with all game, 
any way. It don’t look ‘‘so purty,” but 
it keeps the meat better; and What does 
a fellow kill venison for, any way ? 

Cortes, Colorado. MONTEZUMA. 





Harry Bostwick, ye Denver gun-store 
man, facetiously suggests that Mr. Edward 
take out with him a party sufficiently 
large to eat upa deer in a day—“ in which 
event he would not need to hang him up 
at all, but could barbecue him at once.” 

aes s 

A PICTURE worthy a place in any one’s 
study or den is the colored lithograph 
“Six Shooters,” which the Savage Arms 
Company of Utica, N. Y., are mailing out 
to their friends. Send for it. 
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ypable of disinterested affection. 
him as his friend; 





He is the only one that regards 
the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





THE COCKER SPANIEL. - ' 





“The neat and uniform shape of cockers, their cleanly 
habits, their insinuating attention, incessant attendance, 
and faithful obedience, insure their universal favor.’’— 
A veteran sportsman, 


This, the smallest of all sporting span- 
iels, was in the early days more frequent- 
ly met with in the ancient Kingdom of 
Wales and in the County of Devonshire 
than elsewhere in the British Isles. The 
name is derived from these dogs having 
been principally used in woodcock shoot- 
ing—hence cocking, spaniel-cocker. The 
true cocker is such a merry, bright- 
minded house companion and such an 
active little hustler afield that, once you 
have owned one, the place will never 
again seem right without one. The pre- 
vailing fashionable cocker color is black 
—jet black, though a white shirt frill 
should not disqualify; but white feet are 
an abomination to the standard. His 
general appearance is that of a right stur- 
dy little dog. The ears should be well 
set on and only moderately long (ot of 
the ‘‘sweep-the floor” variety), nicely pro- 
tected with a sufficiency of wavy feather 
(never curled). His nose is of the “ wid- 
ish,” well-developed kind—this breed 
possessing the power of scent to a keen 
degree. In proportion to his size, his 


back and loin are remarkably compact 


and strong. The eyes, in a good speci- 
men, are always bright—full of intelli- 
gence and gentleness; never “poppy” or 
weak as in the Blenheim and other toy 
kinds. The feet should be firm, round 
and cat-like; not too large; spreading 
and loose-jointed in their make-up. The 
legs must be well boned, feathered and 
straight, for the tremendous exertions 
expected from this grand little dog, and 
should be sufficiently short for concen- 
trated power, but not so short as to inter- 
fere with his full activity. There was, not 
so very long ago either, a tendency in the 
English bench-show world to weigh the 
cocker down with tremendous bones and 
great length of ear and so forth, which 
Hugh Dalziel in his excellent book 
‘British Dogs” rebukes in this manner: 
“It is fortunate that the valuable breed 
of cocker spaniels is dependent on prac- 
tical sportsmen, and not on shows and 
clubs, else might we say, in the style of 
Touchstone, ‘Thou art in a parlous state, 
Cocker.’ There is a craving for large, 
heavy, big bones, very general in the ex- 
hibiting world, and it is demanded in 
place and out of place. A heavy-boned 
dog cannot be the active, merry, untiring 
worker it is desired a cocker should be. 
It would be as reasonable to expect a 
dray-horse, however compactly built, to- 
do the work of a hunter.” 
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The following are the weights and 
measurements of Champion Obo: Length 
from nose to eye, 2% in.; length from 
nose to occiput, 7 1% in.; length from nose 
to set-on of tail, 29in.; girth of head, 1214 
in.; girth of chest, 21 % in.; girth of loin, 
20 in.; girth at forearm, 6 in.; height at 
shoulder, 10 in.; height at loins, 10 in.; 
height at elbow, 71 in.; spread of ears, 
across head, 20 in.; weight, 22 pounds. 

As illustrating an excellent type of this 
blue-blooded strain, we have picked on 
Woodbine Prince, owned by Frederick 
Jacobi of Newaygo, Michigan, whose 
tasteful summer resort at Oakland Beach 
is among the attractions of that interest- 
ing section. Woodbine Prince is as well 
bred a cocker as we have seen for many 
aday. Heisason 
of Champion Ben- 
digo and traces in 
his line the blood 
of championsObo, 
Picpania, Black 
Duke, Black Duf- 
ferin and other 
good ones. Al- 
though but thir- 
teen months old 
he is already a 
well-known win- 
ner—having cap- 
tured first prize at Grand Rapids, last 
December; reserve ribbon in both class- 
es at St. Louis, and reserve ribbon at the 
late Chicago show. At this last exhibit 
he was taken down with the distemper 
and was pulled off the circuit and shipped 
back to his home. But the coming fall 
will see him once more in the ring with 
the determination to come out a cham- 


pion this time. 
a 


KENNEL JOTTINGS. 





It is always a pleasure to assist a fel- 
low sportsman and I have always taken 
the trouble to write them fully in answer 
to any request when properly presented ; 
but there is now and then one that comes 
to me at which I rebel. The following 
is the latest, written on a postal card—a 
postal card mind you. 








WOODBINE PRINCE. (A. K. C. S. B. 42,248). 
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‘*Dear sir: Where can I obtain the best book 
or written rules as how best .to train a setter or 
pointer to hunt quail or other birds. Any infor- 
mation you can send me as to the general rules 
you observe as a professional trainer, will be appre- 
ciated by your fellow spostsman, 

Ocaw, Texas. RICHARD ROE. 

It is not so much that I object to giv- 
ing the information as to the fact that I 
would have to pay Uncle Sam to carry 
the information to Texas out of my own 
pocket. The amount is small, of course, 
and all of us give away many stamps in 
the course of a year, but there is a prin- 
ciple involved. Persons who request 
favors from any one, not a personal friend, 
should see to it that no expense, however 
small, is incurred by the person from 
whom the favor is 
expected. 


* * 

There will be two 
field trials held at 
Morris, Manitoba, 
in September of this 
year, the Continen- 
tal Club having de- 
cided to hold its tri- 
als there. This ar- 
rangement should 
assure a good entry 
for both clubs. Mr. 
G. B. Borradaile, Honorable Secretary 
of the Manitoba Field Trial Club, writes 
me that his club has decided to make the 
forfeit $5.00 and the starting fee $10.00; 
instead of the reverse, which was the first 
arrangement. This will enable all who 
go to Manitoba this fall with dogs to 
enter them in one of the events of the 
Manitoba Club; thus securing a free entry 
for dogs and freedom from the annoy- 
ances and red tape at the ports of entry. 
Enter your dogs with Mr. Borradaile and 
he will do the rest. 

I notice that the Continental Derby 
closes May 15. This seems rather early. 
I cannot see the necessity for it. The 
entries for the Manitoba Derby do not 
close until July 11th which I think is 
about right. One will know little enough 
about his dogs at that time, let alone six 
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weeks earlier. The forfeits in that club 
are $10.00 and the starting fees $5.00— 
it being their evident intention to get all 
there is in sight at the start. It would 
seem good buisness policy to reverse the 
order, thereby securing a larger number 
of entries, which would allow a larger 
number to select from when starting time 
comes. There are a large number of 
- persons who enter and start dogs to help 
the cause and these and others should 
not be imposed upon. 


* * 

Reports say that there are plenty of 
birds at Morris and that with a fair sea- 
son there will be plenty of birds there as 
usual. All who contemplate going to 
Manitoba with dogs should write Mr. 
G.B.Borradaile, Winnepeg, Manitoba, who 
will take pleasure in imparting the neces- 
sary information relative to the passing 
of dogs through the customs and who 
will also mail the necessary blanks. 

J. B. Sropparp. 

Thomasville, North Carolina. 


—<-— 


MANITOBA BENCH SHOW. 





The initial bench show of the Man- 
itoba Dog Owners’ Association, held in 
Winnipeg last month, proved a success 
from the word Go. From 9g o'clock. un- 
til noon of the opening day the dogs 
fairly rained into the building and the 
committeemen were kept busy placing 
them. It is greatly to their credit that 
even in spite of the rush there was no 
confusion. Big dogs and little dogs, fat 
dogs and lean dogs and dogs of all colors 
filled the entire three flats of the premises 
in which the show was held. The collec- 
tion of pointers and setters was said by 
many to be one of the best ever shown 
in Canada. Better blood could not be 
found anywhere, and in this Home of the 
Sportsman one would hardly expect oth- 
erwise. Mr. Ernest Thompson of Mooso- 
min exhibited twelve Irish terriers and 
it is doubtful if a better small collection 
of this breed was ever shown in America. 
The leader of the string, Moosomin Mur- 
phy, has been many times a winner at the 


Crystal Palace (London, Eng.) There 
was the usual showing of large dogs. 
St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, mastiffs, 
Great Danes, etc. Mr. Fisher’s handsome 
St. Bernard bitch Mona attracted much 
attention—her sire having recently 
changed hands in England at a price of 
$750.00. Spaniels also made a good 
exhibit, especially the cockers, and the 
different litters of puppies were an endless 
source of interest to the children. As 
diplomas were given instead of cash 
prizes, the show was not held under the 
auspices of either the American or Cana- 
dian Kennel Clubs. This, it is hoped, 
will be remedied next year, as everything 
points to a monster show. In the special 
awarded for the best pointer owned by a 
member of the Association, William 
Whyte’s Hal took first place. Ina similar 
special for best setter owned by member, 
C. C. Chipman’s Larriken carried off the 
honors. The special for cocker spaniels 
fell to H. S. Rollston’s Manitoba Mona 
and the specials given by Sports AFIELD 
in the pointer and setter puppy classes 
were won by Wallace McMillan’s pointer 
puppy Shot, H. R. Garwood’s English 
setter puppy Master Mark and T. G. 
Mather’s Irish setter puppy Peg. 

The services of Thomas Moore (who 
acted as judge) were greatly appreciated. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with the 
work and few complaints were heard. 


ee 


BEGINNING with our next number this 
department will be materially enlarged 
and it is our desire to illustrate it liberally. 
To this end dog owners are requested to 
send us photographs of their favorites. 
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There is more Catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last few 
years it was supposed to be incurable. Fora great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease, and prescribed 
local remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Science has 
proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease and it there- 
fore requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
is the only constitutional cure on the market. Itis taken 
internally in doses of from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. They offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send forcirculars and testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 



































A CYCLE RIDE. 
Oh, bonnie and sweet are the lassies I meet 
When the wheels are so silently spinning ; 
As swiftly I ride by my fair charmer’s side 
With hope of encouragement winning, 
But Oh, if I dare on the blossom-sweet air 
To whisper my love, with a chiding 
And keep-away glance as she eyes me askance 
She bids me look out where I’m riding! 


And when I demur and declare I prefer 
To stop for a rest and some dinner, 
She says, ‘‘ As you chogse, but the chance you 
will lose 
Of being a century winner.”’ 
Then onward we go where the wild-grasses grow 
And the cattle in clover are walking, 
But few her replies and she finally cries, 
“Oh dear! I’m too weary for talking!”’ 


And then as we speed over valley and mead, 
While the hills wear a halo of glory, 

Oh tenderly low—lest the blossoms should know— 
I tell her the long-deferred story. 

And close at her side in the gloaming I ride 
Her eyes to my own shyly speaking, 

And little I care for the record we bear, 
Since I come with the prize I was seeking. 

Towanda, Penn. LALIA MITCHELL. 


COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 


TENTH PAPER. 
Travelling Correspondence. 

From Utah I passed on into Nevada, the country 
growing more barren and desolate with every mile 
of progress. Generally the roads are either heavy 
with sand or deep in alkali dust. Water is poor 
and hard to get—most of it being either hauled in 
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by the railroad or obtained from artesian or other 
deep wells. All in all, it was a very poor country 
for a man who had been, but a few short hours be- 
fore, relieved of all he possessed. 

However, a man posessed of an honest, handsome 
(?) face never fails of a bed or a bite to eat ata 
cattle camp and I spent more than one pleasant 
night and partook of more than three pleasant 
meals with jolly crowds of whole-hearted cowboys. 

At Fenelon, Nevada, [ ran across a fine man in 
the person of F. H. Macdonell—a subscriber to 
Sports AFIELD of many years’ standing. Mr. 
Macdonell presides over all there is of Fenelon— 
merely a station with the necessary equipment of 
buildings for a station-master’s family. Surround- 
ed by lovely children and happy in the companion- 
ship of a loving wife (who, by the bye, knows how 
to tickle a man’s palate to the Queen’s taste), he 
is far from lonely. I spent the afternoon and even- 
ing with this pleasant family and shall always 
wish for another chance to do the same again. 

About twenty miles beyond Fenelon is the littie 
town of Wells. Here is to be found what is per- 
haps the most unique dispensary of fire-water in 
the whole United States. The bar-room is not 
above thirty feet square, and the walls, the ceil- 
ing, and even the bar itself are decked with as 
handsome a collection of antlers, heads, birds, 
beasts and minerals as can be found outside a 
museum. 

One hears many characteristic and some ridicu- 
lous tales as one journeys west. The cowboy’s 
nature must find a vent through practical jokes or 
otherwise, else would the loneliness and sameness 
of his life have a most depressing effect upon him. 
There is one little story that I remember as illus- 
trating this point. Some years ago there lived at 
Tacoma, Nevada, a cowboy named Hall. He was 
what some Eastern people would call a ‘‘holy 


terror.”’ He was big and strong and a fine shot, 
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and liked to show it by lording it over the rest of 
mankind. One day Hall was standing on the 
platform as the train rolled in and was languidly 
watching the movements of the train-hands as 
they shifted baggage and handled the mail. A 
tourist’s head was protruding, as such heads will, 
from a window of the car. It was an English 
head and was dominated by bulldog English will. 
Hall emptied his mouth of a large piece of the 
national weed and requested that that head be 
hauled in. Our English cousin paid not the slight- 
est attention. 

‘*Take in that head !”’ yelled the cowboy. 

He might as well have screeched at the engine. 
He whipped out his gun and waved emphatically 
to that head and received a contemptuous glance 
in return. Hall could not endure to be thus ig- 
nored, and blazed away—clipping a lock of yellow 
English hair from the Saxon head. It is needless 
to say that the head was takenin. That same head, 
however, made so much fuss to the railroad come, 
pany that Hall was obliged to ‘‘haul his freight’’ 
and those parts know him no more. 

After struggling along for sometime over roads 
that would make an Episcopalian bishop swear, I 
wound up one night at Winnemucca with a broken 
saddle spring and two or three spokes broken out 
of the front wheel that didn’t belong on my Ster- 
ling. Thus handicapped and sadly missing the 
nmroney I had loaned those fellows back in the 
Salt Wells region, I determined to ship my wheel 
and take truck passage to Sacramento, California 
—the nearest point where I could hope to recoup 
my broken fortunes. It was not many weeks be- 
fore the election and the train on which I left bore 
a goodly number of politicians of various grafts. 
Quite a crowd was at the station to hear them 
speechify while the train waited twenty minutes. 
When the long line of cars pulled out I was 
tucked away on the break beams for an all-night 
ride. In expectation of a cold night I had donned 
two sweaters, a coat, leggings, gloves and two 
pairs of bicycle stockings, as well as all my un- 
derclothing. Over this was a suit of jumpers, 
designed to keep out the dust. 

All night we travelled. Up! up! through Car- 
son ; through Reno; through the snow-sheds that 
had already been whitened by the first fall of 
snow ; over the topmost range of the Sierras, to 
drop down at last into the warmth and sunshine 
of the beautiful Sacramento Valley. In spite of 
all my precautions I almost froze that night, and 
I vowed then that I would carry thereafter only 
express orders—so that a repetition of what oc- 
curred to me in Utah should not again take place. 

The Sports AFIELD cycling tourist has spent 
a very pleasant winter in the Golden State and is 
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now making a most interesting, successful canvass 
of this, the most beautiful part of our country. 
In next month’s issue I hope to give my readers, 
not only an outline of my experiences here, but 
also a good idea of the country as it strikes the 
hunter and angler, the dog amateur and the devo- 
tee of that most pleasant phase of outdoor life— 
camping out. N. N. SPEAR. 
Stockton, California. 
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A NEW MAKE OF SADDLE, 





Bicycle riders—which is to say everybody, nowadays— 
will be interested in the illustration of the Butterfly 
bicycle seat, as set forth on page 459, and which is a radi- 
cal departure in the saddle line. Whether you sit bolt 
upright (as it is now becoming the style to do) or lean 
forward low over the handle-bars as in racing, the wings 
follow the motion of the limbs harmoniously, without 
the possibility, the makers assure us, of creating either 
soreness to muscles or the unpleasantness of chafing. 
“*When we stop to consider,” writes a well-known cycling 
expert, “‘ that every objection that can be raised tocycling 
by either sex, so far as the question of health is involved, 
is removed when a Butterfly seat is used, this invention 
becomes a bcon to the whole cycling world.” 

callin 
SOME SEASONABLE GOODS. 


Attention is called to the very seasonable advertise- 
ment of Wilson’s Kamp Kook’s Kit on page 454. The 
uses of this necessary camp adjunct—the invention of a 
practical woodsman—are so apparent as to need no dila- 
tion at our hands. With its aid any ordinarily neat per- 
son can get upan attractive meal and serve it in an appe- 
tizing manner. Boiling, baking, broiling, roasting and 
frying are all possible to the camping party possessing a 
kit. When one reflects on its low cost, why so many peo- 
ple go camping-out in a sort of reckless, hap-hazard 
fashion, is beyond comprehension. In addition to this 
compact condensation of camp comforts, the Messrs, 
Wilson have the reputation of making the handiest fish- 
ing-tackle boxes, minnow pails, ammunition boxes, and 
other sheet-metal goods in thecountry. Their illustrated 
folders, with prices of these goods, will interest you. 
Address F’, Cortez Wilson & Co., 245 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

ie aie 
*« Always on Time!” 


SPorTS AFIELD desires to call the attention of the pub- 
lic to the fact that the famous Wisconsin Central Lines 
have two fast trains daily between Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Ashland and Duluth—touching all the im- 
portant points in Central Wisconsin en route. The com- 
pany also has thousands of acres of fine farming lands in 
Northern Wisconsin for sale. For complete information 
on this subject, address JamEs C. PonpD, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

peer _ 
A Great Little Propeller. 

Referring to the Globe gasoline engine, as illustrated in 
M. L. Jones’ attractive advertisement on page 461, Cap- 
tain Glenn of Philadelphia’s river police patrol writes : 
‘Last season we ran over 20,000 miles without one dollar 
being spent for repairs.””’ Annapolis officers, sent to 
investigate a new make of life-boat, fitted with the Globe 
engine, report: ‘‘ Under test the ropes were cast off and 
the boat speeding under full headway in 30 seconds after 
the alarm was given.’’ Sportsman G. E. Andrews ot 
Ankona, Florida, speaking of his Globe launch says: 
“She's a peach. Use this unasked-for testimonial when- 
ever you see fit.’’ 
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A SPORTS AFIELD MAN. 





It is a pleasure to introduce to our friends WAL- 
TER NEILL SHEPARD, now serving his third year 
of enlistment as one of Sports Afield’s company 
commanders. Our Walter is a son of Prof. George 
C. Shepard, Superintendent of Music in the public 
schools of Grand Rapids (Michigan) and a man 
widely respected. His mother being a Virginian, 
the subject of our sketch early imbibed a love of 
outdoor life in the beautiful Valley of the Shenan- 
doah, where his father had charge of Fairfax Hall 
seminary (in the 


There were Rolla O. Heikes (in all the glory of 
his Winchester war paint and doing some won- 
derfully expert work), Charlie Grimm, C. W. Budd, 
Fred Gilbert (who says ‘‘that Du Pont Smokeless 
didn’t do a thing to ’em’’), J. H. Mackie of the 
Peters Cartridge Co., Parmelee, the hig chief of 
the Omahas, Trotter of Sioux City, Buttolph of 
Iowa Falls, Doctor and Mrs. Day of Duluth—the 
little lady doing beautiful execution on thescuttling 
Blue Rocks—and a host of clever local shots from 
all parts of the beautiful agricultural kingdom 
of Iowa. It was a pleasant affair and we look to 

see more of our 





original edifice 
built by Lord 
Fairfax, the friend 
of Washington). 
Mr. Shepard comes 
honestly by the 
“typographical 
instinct ’’—being 
a grandson of E. 
Carpenter Shep- 
ard, editor of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat. Hehas, 
until quite recent- 
ly, had entire 
charge of the 
Sports Afield com- 
posing-rooms and 
is one of the best 
compositors I ever 
met. His growing . 
talents fairly en- 
title him toa wider 
field, and so he has 
of late been doing 
much _ successful 
work in various 
parts of the West 
and South—his 
mind working in 
pulsing sympathy 
with our own 
along the many 
hundreds of vibrating chords ministering to the 
harmony of a successful, popular magazine. 

In the long and arduous canvasses which he will 
make for the wider introduction of SPORTS AFIELD, 
I earnestly bespeak for him that same kindly 
courtesy that has ever been extended to the writer. 

CLAUDE KING. 
wll = 





AT the recent Waterloo (Iowa) tournament many 
men of note assembled, making the affair one of 
the most interesting of the season. Let us see. 





WALTER N. SHEPARD. 


From a Photo by Stevens (McVicker’s Theatre Bldg.), Chicago. 


Western towns 
emulate the good 
example of Water- 
loo. 
a oe 

On page 459 of 
this issue will be 
found an outline 
cut of Mayer’s 
Quick Sure repair 
outfit. It is very 
simple and effica- 
cious; has been 
patented in all 
countries; and 
promises to be a 
very valuable in- 
vention. On in- 
serting it into a 
puncture the air 
pressure causes a 
certain amount of 
cement to be dis- 
charged in the 
shape of an annu- 
lar ring about the 
puncture on the 
inside of the tire, 
the amount of 
which discharge 
is regulated by 
the adjustablestop 
disc on the end of 
the needle as shown—the disc heing forced by the 
air pressure against the end of the discharge tube 
simultaneously with the discharge. 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION. 





Which All Anglers, Campers and Outdoor Folks 
Generally will do well to Heed. 

If you intend to fish or hunt in Colorado it will not 
cost you any more to buy your outfit from H. M. Bost- 
wick, 1225 16th street, Denver, than it will to buy it East. 
Besides, you can get from him just what is needed for 
fishing in Colorado waters or hunting in Colorado moun- 
tains, and he can give you a good many suggestions as 
to where and how to go. 


' 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 





W. P. Poland, cotton factor, Marshall, Texas, 
writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly tell me where I can 
procure a pair of swans or a setting of their eggs?” 
We do not know, but trust that some of our readers 


will kindly enlighten Mr. Poland. 


* 
* * 


Dr. J. T. Webster of Atlanta, Logan County, 
Illinois, requests the address of a breeder of Scotch 
staghounds, as he wants to purchase a young dog 
of that breed, also an Irish setter. G.H. Macdou- 
gal, Court House, Butte City, Montana, is a repu- 
table breeder of this grand strain of rough coats, 
also Charles F. Hoeckel, Denver, Colorado. Irish 
setter stock is plentiful; if a good specimen be 
desired, write F. C. Fowler, Moodus, Connecticut. 


* 
* * 


The little article on the Irish water spaniel in 
our May issue seems to have stirred up a vast deal 
of interest in that breed. Appreciative lettters, 
have come in from all parts of the country. Dr. 
F. L. Mollin of Aspen, Colorado, asks: ‘‘Can you 
inform me of a reliable breeder of Irish water 
spaniels? I desire to get a bitch from 12 to 18 
months of age and any information in the matter 
will be much appreciated.’’ 

* sa * 

George F. Breninger, than whom few men take 
a greater delight in the study of natural history, 
writes us from Phoenix, Arizona, under date May 
15: ‘‘I start to-morrow on a trip in the interests 
of science into the Santa Rita and Huachuca 
Mountains. Our party consists of three—my 
specialties being ornithology and mammalogy. 
We have a good camera equipment and it will be 
passing strange if we don’t get some good views 
for SPORTS AFIELD.”’ 

* ° * 

It is pleasant to see our old friend George Freund 
of Durango, Colorado, once more on the ‘‘ quarter 
deck,’? where he belongs. Advices from that 
sport-loving South-western region tell of the for- 
mation of the Freund Arms and Sporting Goods 
Company, with Mr. Freund as manager. Besides 
guns, fishing tackle, and the famous “ More Light” 
rifle sights, the firm comtemplates carrying several 
makes of high-grade wheels and a line of bicycle 
sundries. 

* = * 

Alice Palmer Henderson (who has already at- 
tained to an enviable literary status as a travel- 
ling correspondent) was a caller at the Sports 
AFIELD sanctum last week. She was on the eve 
of starting on a three-months’ tour of Alaska, in 
the course of which she will visit many of the 
most inaccessible sections of that little-known 
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region. Mrs, Henderson has promised us a series 
of articles on that wonderful country and we await 


their arrival with the keenest interest. 


* 
* * 


A valued friend of Sports AFIELD (because a 
competent critic of its excellencies and deficien- 
cies) is George C. Seager of Rochester, N. Y., who 
bears a full share in the active managing of the 
affairs of the Sager Manufacturing Company—a 
firm whose saddles are known wherever mankind 
bestrides a bicycle. Mr. Seager takes each copy, 
of ‘‘ours’’ out to his home ranche at Lake View 
Park, and, by the same token, we wish that every 
one of our advertising clients would give the maga- 
zine the same close attention. 

Harry Giovannoli, the Kentucky litterateur, has 
evidently dire designs on our editorial force. Wit- 
ness: ‘‘I know some places where Nature can be 
found in a sportive mood. I know where there 
are some things liquid so inspiring as to ‘make 
intemperance a virtue.’ This I save for gentle- 
man friends. As a ‘provocative’ there is noth- 
ing like pure hand-made Kentucky sour-mash, 
when used as gentlemen should useit. If I could 
steer you to a certain spring I know of, on a hot 
summer’s day, with a proper amount of sugar, a 
sprig of mint, a cut-glass tumbler and a silver 
spoon, then just enough of the provocative to make 

‘The tongue of Fancy 
Tingle with the tang of Muscadine,’ 
I believe I could get some recitals from you that 
would be entertaining.’’ 


Department continued on page 466.) 
7 pay 





FIELD COOKING OUTFITS 





SPORTSMAN’S ano 
MILITARY SIZES. 
TENT HEATERS 
TACKLE BOXES, &c 





q 53 PIECES... 
S FOR SIX PERSONS Gwr'rs 2 
- 14%x10%4xe IN. . 
; WT., 20 LBS 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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“The change has come!” 
NEW PRICE, $80! 


We admit the justice of the public’s 
demand for fair prices on the best of 


Fall of Information for Sportsmen 
aud Tourists, atk: caus carat eae 


and econoiny, that we can now place a 


Whether you tntend to visit popular prise on 


Maine or not send three two 
cent stamps for copy. It will 
please you. -- -- -- $80 . 


“The hi,hest high grade price that's fair," 





Please order at once as this advertisement 


will not appear again. Kindly mention paper. and earnestly invite in- 
spection and comparison. 


H. W. RANKIN, Pub., UNIQUE BOOKLET a AT i RAMBLER AGENCIES- 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brooklyn. 
Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. London and 
Coventry, England. 











We came—we saw—we con- 


KER quered the safety problem for 


hammerless guns. Nitro pow- 








= | der now has no terrors for us. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE: 


BAKER GUN CO.. BATAVIA, N. Y. dealers. 


Better write for particulars of 











our three 1897 guns. Sold by 








like finding a Camera... 

If interested in rifles, read our Premium Offer 
on page 472. If interested in photography read 
this. Send us 10 subscribers ($12.00) and we will 
send you a Cyclone Camera, taking a picture 4x5 
inches—same size as Ogden Cafion picture on page 
441. Manufactured by the Western Camera Mfg. 
Co. Handsome Morocco leather case. Carries 
three double plate-holders. Has fine achromatic 
lens, safety shutter, ete. Takes plates and sup- 





plies of standard size. 





Sports AFIELD, Pontiac Bldg, Chicago, Ills. THE CYCLONE CAMERA. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 
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CALIFORNIA GUN CLUB DOINGS. 


AT STOCKTON. 
The success of the dog show that closed not 
many mo ns since at Stockton is but an earnest 


of many other successes that will redound'to the 


credit of the host of true sportsmen who make that 
handsome, growing city their home. Earnestness 
and despatch are as necessary to the life of a gun 
¢lub as are quickness and uniformity in a powder, 
and these two qualities are happily combined in 
both the Stockton and Stockton Athletic Associa- 
tion gun clubs. The former, organized in the 
early spring of 1888, has taken annual steps for- 
ward and now ranks second in size and financial 
standing among the clubs of the Golden State. 
From a bare twenty her membership has grown 
to 100; among whom are found some of the finest 
shots on the coast. The years of training—first at 
the old grounds on the edge of the slough, then at 
Goodwater, and later at Jackson’s Baths—put the 
team and individual shots in fine fettle ; so that 
they were able to win not only the California In- 


animate Target Association trophy (emblematic of 


the club championship) but also some Ist and 2d 
prizes in individual work. The present officers 
are: H. G. Balkwell, president; Geo. Ellis, vice- 
president; A. Musto, secretary; H. Longers, treas- 
urer. And amore genial quartet would be hard 
to find. In contests of skill, both at Blue Rocks 
and live birds, Messrs. Balkwell, Merrill, Ellis, 
Ralph, Gamble, Ditz, Nicol, Longers, Richards 
and Hass can always find plenty of admirers to 
back them. Wandering sportsmen, who happen 
to drop into town, will always find a welcome at 
the well-equipped gun store of the Ditz boys—the 
general headquarters of tae club. 

Inasmuch as a large number of the former club 
are members of the latter, what is said of the first 
adds lustre to the second. ‘Rhough younger than 
its sister organization, the ‘‘Annex Club’’ gives 


promise of excellent work in the near future; in- 
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deed, its work at the traps is of such a character 
that Sports AFIELD sees no reason why it should 
not be rather vigorously heard from in the coming 
big meet at Alameda. The members shoot Blue 
Rocks every other Sunday at Goodwater Grove 
and would always enjoy a friendly go with any 
saucer breakers who happen to be in town. 

A rifle club has recently been organized at Stock- 
ton with a range at Jackson’s Baths. Perhaps later 
in the year something good will be heard of them. 
We hope so, at any rate. 


FRESNO FLICKERINGS. 

As one continues south along the fertile San Joa- 
quin Valley, the conviction that one is coming 
nearer and nearer a land of perpetual sunshine 
grows stronger. The air is so pure, the views of 
dim, purple, snow-capped mountains so tranquil- 
izing that it is not at all to be wondered at that 
people grow enthusiastic when speaking about 
‘*the glorious climate of California.” 

The sixty-odd members of the Sportsman’s Club 
have taken advantage of the bright days that 
have come and gone since the fall of ’94 to per- 
fect themselves in the art of saucer cracking and 
live-bird shooting ; though the latter sport is one 
not frequently indulged in on the Coast, owing to 
the high price of birds. The regular club shoots 
are held semi-monthly at Pulaski Depot, and the 
intermittent Sundays, too, find many on deck. 
There is much good individual timber in the club, 
as was evidenced at the San Bruno shoot in Octo- 
ber of last year, when Mr. Armitage won a first 
at live birds with Mr. Dismukes as one of the 
‘high men”’ at inanimates. As this club is ar- 
ranging to send a ‘‘ detail’’ to the Alameda shoot, 
we shall hear more of their prowess later on. 


AT VISALIA. 
It was with a little throb of pleasure that I 
rolled into Visalia under the dusky wing of eve- 





RIFLE AND TRAP. 


ning and-made my way to Weaver and Wild’s 
gun-store. These two clever business men are 
staunch friends of this magazine and I felt sure 
of a hearty welcome. Mr. Weaver took me by the 
hand, led me over toa chair and at my request 
opened his fount of knowledge concerning things 
both gamey and doggy. After much pleasant dis- 
course on the quail, the fine trout of Kern County 
and the variety of game (both in the Sierras and 
the Coast Range) he turned to the question near- 
est home—the San Joaquin Valley Gun Club. 

‘* We're about fifty strong,’’ said he, ‘‘and were 
organized about the middle of 793, with a roster 
of eight charter members. Teams have competed 
in each of the Inanimate Target Association shoots 
and each time secured a place. G. W. Hinkle, 
our star performer at the traps, captured the indi- 
vidual Gold Medal in the 20-bird open in May of 
795. T. W. Shields took the Gold Dust Medal at 
the same time. Individual prizes have been won 
at every meet attended.”’ [Just then a one-armed 
gentleman strayed in and I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Buckman, one of America’s best one- 
armed shooters. I must alsothank Mr. B. for the 
kindness which prompted him to show me around 
nextday.] ‘‘Ours isa Blue-Rock club,” continued 
Mr. Weaver, ‘‘and we will undoubtedly enter a 
good team at Alameda. On July 4 we give a 
tournament on the home grounds, free to all, the 
prizes to go to the best men.”’ 

W. KE. Wild is president of this club, with T. W. 
Shields as vice-president and Mr. Gilmer as treas- 
urer. 

IN CLASSIC KERN COUNTY. 

California is a State of quick conception and 
rapid growth. No doubt you have all heard of the 
farmer who went out to plant watermelons. He 
was alone on a somewhat isolated ranche and be- 
gan to put in the seeds in the early morning. As 
soon as the sun arose a wondrous thing happened. 
The plants came up and spread themselves so rap- 
idly that the man’s legs were tangled in the ten- 
drils and he would have died of hunger and thirst 
had not the melons come on shortly and sustained 
him until he could be extricated. The next year 
he sowed the seed from the rear platform of an 
express train. So—there now! The birth and 
development of the Kern County Gun Club of 
Bakersfield is almost as remarkable; though the 
guiding spirits of the organization, President Tevis, 
Vice-President Taggart and Secretary Reed, have 
allowed no entanglements to occur. When organ- 
ized in October last there were but 21 members ; 
now there are nearly 100. The grounds at the 
race track are roomy but the flight of birds from 
the new electric traps is hard to follow because of 
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the many trees near by and the bank of mount- 
ains at a distance, against which they are thrown. 
A neat club house adorns the grounds and conven- 
ient benches offer a resting place in the shade of 
the veranda. By the bye. That new trap is all 
right. It threw 120 birds in 15 minutes, with 
only one broken. Last January the club gavea 
Blue Rock and live bird tournament and it is 
pleasant to know that the home club carried off 
the honors. They shoot every first and third Sun- 
day. The general score is of course capable of im- 
provement—for mai are new at the traps; but 
such men as Messrs. Day’ S 
Duncan are right up with HeBproc. 

Les Angeles, California. 
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A BOON TO SHOOTERS. 


Our shooting friends will be especially inter- 
ested in the advertisement of Winters’ Pneumatic 
Recoil Pad, which is, to our mind, decidedly the 
best thing in its special line of usefulness. It is 
practically a necessity for the trap-shot or ardent 
wild-fowl shooter. The comfort and pleasure you 
will get from using it will, to use the words of a 
wsll-known Illinois sportsman, pay for its cost 
seventy times over the first month. It is light in 
weight, very flexible, fitting the stock like a glove, 
and in no way detracts from the good looks of the 
handsomest weapon. With this pad in position, 
your nitro-powder loads can bark and bark and 
bark; but the pounding that ‘‘used to was’’ isn’t 
there any more. It is a new invention (having 
only been really perfected within the past ten 
months), but it isa good thing and is here to stay. 
If you will drop Mr. Winters a friendly line to his 
home at Clinton, Missouri, he will gladly mail you 
a bunch of letters from many of the best trap- 
shots inthe West and South. The price of this 
neat gun attachment is but $1.50, and sporting- 
goods dealers are especially invited to let the in- 
ventor hear from them. 

a eee 


THIs year’s Atchison (Kansas) trap tournament 
was a marked success—like all events of a similar 
nature with the management of: which Lou Er- 
hardt’s name is connected. Probably 200 shooters 
were in attendance, and 63 were entered in one 
event—nearly all of them veterans at the trap. 
The scores for the first day show that fifteen men 
shot at a 90 per cent. gait and better ; Jack Parker 
and Charlie Budd tieing:with an average of 95.6 
—shooting at 160 targets each. THe second and 
third days’ shooting was good, but hardly up to 
the standard of the first. In one team shoot a 
squad of five men scored 96 targets out of 100. 
During the three day *, 31,585 targets were thrown. 
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THERE is little doubt that the ‘‘ Rose System ”’ 
of class shooting, invented by A. R. Rose of Salida, 
Colorado, is calculated to place trap champions on 
a level with the merest novice, in so far as the 
winning of prize money is concerned; and for that 
reason, if it is ever to come into general use at 
tournaments, this end must be attained through 
the medium of a concerted ‘pull’? by shooters of 
moderate skill. The 90 per cent. men have no 
reason for endorsing the Rose System and cannot 
be expected to grow clamorous in favor of its 
adoption. 


> 

A GOODLY number of the Eastern experts were 
in attendance at the Inter-State Association’s tour- 
nament, held at Baltimore, April 14, 15 and 16, 
but the West had very few representatives present 
—owing to the dates being the same as those of the 
Atchison shoot. The first two days were devoted 
to target breaking ; the third, to live-bird events. 
8. Glover and E. D. Fulford were the only men 
who held an average of 90 per cent or better at 
the targets, while Brewer and Crosby each killed’ 
their 25 birds straight in the Maryland Handicap 
the last day of the shoot. It is truly a rare thing 
nowadays for new names to head the list of win- 
ners at a trap tournament and the Inter-State in 
this respect was no exception to the general rule. 
Had the ‘‘high gun’’ system been adopted exclus- 
ively, a dozen of the best shots would have pock- 
etted all of the money, but under the management 
of the genial Elmer Shaner the interests of the in- 
ferior shots were carefully guarded and the majori- 
ty of the contestants shared to some extent in the 
division of prizes. 

2 — = 

THE Marlin repeating rifle, model of 1897, will 
be placed upon the market about the 15th of this 
month. The arm is practically the same as the 
1892 model, but in take-down form,and has a 
larger side-plate screw, finely tapered barrel, case- 
hardened receiver and a neat and shapely rubber 
butt plate. It is adapted to the .22 short, .22 long 
and .22 long rifle cartridges. Every working part 
of this new rifle is made of carefully hardened 
tool steel, or of the special steel used in the Mar- 
lin Fire Arms Co.’s high power smokeless rifles, 
with a view to stand the excessive use to which 
-22-calibre arms are commonly subjected. 

- 

IN our May number we briefly reviewed the 
little work on smokeless powders, published by 
Elliot S. Rice, corner Wabash Ave. and Randolph 
St., Chicago. We learn, so great has been the de- 
mand for this book, that its first edition has all 
been used up. This we very much regret. Mr. 
Rice has, however, gotten out a novelty in the 
lithographic line which, for want of a better name, 
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we will call the ‘‘canister catalogue.’’ This little 
affair gives you the exact appearance, in the identi- 
cal colors which the Du Pont Company use to in- 
dividualize each make of explosive. So that by 
having this book and comparing it with the origi- 
nal packages sent you, you can tell at a glance if 
yoo are getting the right thing. It also gives the 
prices on all sorts of powder from a pound can up 
to 25-pound kegs and ‘‘drums’’ (50 pounds). 
While primarily a ‘‘ business getter,’’ it is, never- 
theless, such a handy little powder magazine that 
every shooter should send in his name for a copy. 
The pamphlet presents the exact appearance of a 
canister of powder and the facsimile re-productions 
of the various kegs are even more like the originals 
than so many photographs would be. In addition, 
there are tables accurately setting forth the most 
approved loads of smokeless powder for 16, 12 and 
10-gauge shot-guns as well as for the many differ- 
ent rifle cartridges. In writing for this unique 
advertising novelty, don’t fail to mention SPORTS 
AFIELD and ask for the ‘‘ Canister Catalogue.’’ 
> 


Of a Savage Character. 


By way of a collective answer to numerous 
queries sent this office in regard to the various 
cartridges manufactured for use in the famous 
Savage six-shot repeater, we would say that this 
rifle now takes, and shoots equally well, any one 
of the following six different cartridges—namely : 

Savage .303-30 Smokeless; for long ranges. 

Savage .303-40 Black; for those who prefer to use a 
black powder. 

Savage .303-30 Expanding; for big-game use—the ball 
inflicting a terrific shock. 

Savage .303-5 Miniature; for small-game hunting. 

Savage .303-15 Metal-covered Miniature; for short-range 
use. 

Savage .303-20 Paper Patched bullet; for Schutzen 


ranges. 
° —_ - 


THE J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., is now prepared 
to receive orders for rifles, bored, cham- 
bered and rifled for the new .25-21-86 
straight shell cartridge. This new charge 
was created to supply the demand for a 
serviceable .25-calibre cartridge possess- 
ing all the manifold merits of the old .25- 
20-86, without the disadvantage of a bot- 
tle-neck shell, and it is believed that it 
will soon become the most universal 
popular small-calibre cartridge on the 
market. The cartridges are made by 
the Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
and moulds and tools for re-loading the 
shell can be obtained from the Ideal 
Manufacturing Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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and CIVIL ENGINEERS Clothing 
The best for rough wear in all weather, 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH SAMPLES 
OF CORDUROY, MACKINTOSH, CANVAS, 
FLANNELS, ETC., SHOWING 
QUALITIES and SHADES. 


H. J. UPTHEGROVE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Mention Sports AFIELD. 
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THE SMITHS. WESSON 
my COVERS te REQUIREMENTS 


SIX REVOLVERS IN mn PICTURE 


Six Points of Value in Each Revolver: 
POWER ACCURACY 

: SAFETY QUICKNESS 

PROTECTION PENETRATION 
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Send for catalogue of 12 different styles. 


SMITH & WESSON, 





Gives you a LEAD-PIPE CINCH on any puncture. 


Push it up into the puncture; a gentle squeeze; with- 
draw the tool—and there you are. The bulb on the 
needle drags enough of the cement down into the punc- 


ture (when too] is withdrawn) to effectually seal same. 
For sample, territory rights, etc., address the inventor, 


FRAME BE. RATER, °° Cute Meron... 


No. LStockbridge St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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> The Butterfly Seat E 


Is adjustable to fit any form and is capable ® 
of being made to operate as a part of the S 
physical anatomy of the rider, as each sepa- 8 
rate wing follows the motion of the limbs of © 
the individual, whatever position to the handle bar 
they may assume. STRONG, DURABLE and 
HANDSOME, the BUTTERFLY has no equal. 


Send for Catalogue or call at office of 


THE BUTTERFLY BICYCLE SEAT CO., 36 Congress St., Cor. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PRICE 84.00. Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. 
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An Angling Episode. 

Just as the beautiful summer morning 
dawned and shed its effulgent brightness 
through the intervening and interweaving 
lattice work of leaves and into our camp 
on Stranger River in Eastern Kansas, 
one of the inmates with a wakefulness, 
born both of hunger and angling enthus- 
iasm, rubbed his eyes and lustily called 
out: “Here, you fellows! you blamed 
sleepy heads, get out of this! Itisa great 
big beautiful morning and I believe if we 
only half try we can catch a big mess of 
fish for breakfast.” We were not long in 
rolling out The cook soon had the camp 
fire a-going and the skillet ready. While 
he thus proceeded to get things in shap2 
for the festal board, the rest of us struck 
out for the stream. We were not long in’ 
casting, and scarcely two seconds had 
elapsed when a “whirr” of a line anda 
“‘smack”’ onthe bank indicated that things 
were starting out our way. It proved to 
be only a small perch, but presently one 
of our party a short distance down-stream 
was observed to make unusual exertions, 
and out came a fine channel cat, almost 
a foot in length. We wafted the glad 
tidings up the river to the cook and he 
exultantly exclaimed, “ Good boy! bring 
him along! We have a place for him!” 

We soon had as pretty a string of fish 
as was ever looked upon. But ina short 
time we didn’t have them. We placed 
them in the creek and fastened them, as 
we supposed, securely to the bank. One 
of the larger cats gave a sudden des- 
perate wriggle and the string pulled loose. 
Alas! they were gone! Our blissful an- 
ticipations of a bounteous fish breakfast 
were blighted. Casting my outer rai- 
ment on the bank, I plunged into the 
stream—hoping to recover our lost treas- 
ures. The current was a moderately slow 
one, and after much diving and treading 
the shallower pools with my feet, I sud- 
denly felt something slimy wriggling 
about my legs. It was our old friend the 
channel cat, as alive as ever, although 
unable to free himself from the bunch— 
which I brought to land all intact, with- 
out a fish missing. 

GEORGE J. REMSBURG. 
Atchison, Kansas. 
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A Wonderful Medicine 


EECHAM'S 
ror Bilious and Nervous disorders,such as Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddi- 
ness, Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizzi- 
ness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Fiushings of 
-Ieat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Cos- 
viveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Tremb- 
ling Sensations, &c., when these symptoms are 
caused by constipation, as most of them are. 
THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. Thisisno fiction. Every sufferer is 
earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills 
ond they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM?S PILLS, taken as directed, 
will quickly restore Females tocomplete health, 
They promptly remove obstructions or irregu- 
larities ofthesystem. Fora 


Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 


they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
Gers upon the Vital Organs; sirengthening the 
muscular system, restoring the long-lost com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of appe- 
tite, and arousing with the Rosebud of 
Health the whole physical energy of 
the human frame. These are facts admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one of 
the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debili- 
tated is that Beechana’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine 
in the World. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL, 


/\nnual Sales more than 6,000,000 Boxes 


25c. at Drug Stores, or will be sent by U.S. 
Agents. B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Cana! St., New 
York, post paid, upon receipt of price. Book 
free upon application, 








WE GIVE LIBERAL PREM.UMS for clubs 
of subscribers. Here are some: Moore Bicycle 
saddle for 5 subscriptions. Search Light Lantern 
for 6. Pocket Kodak (loaded) for 6. Bristol steel 
fishing rod for 9. Comet Camera for 9. $15 Mil 
waukee reel for 15. $15 Washburn banjo, mando- 
lin or guitar for15. $16 Winchester rifle for 16. $1° 
Marlin rifle for 18. Complete Spalding tennis outfit 
for 29. $50 phonograph, complete and ready for 
use, for 50. Acme bicycle, ’97 model, man’s or 
woman’s, for wo. $100 Syracuse bicycle, ’97 model, 
man’s or woman’s, built to order, for 125 subscrip 
tions. And there are hundreds of other equally 
desirable articles full particulars of which will be 
found in GAMELAND, the monthly magazine of 
outdoor sport. Subscription price, $1 per year. 
SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE COPY. Order 
blanks, for use in securing subscriptions, free of 


Address, 
GAMELAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Incorporated, 
63 Rutgers Slip, New York. 
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.: “Be Careful! * 


Your rod won't stand it.” 
“Oh, yes it will—with a big W, for it’s a ‘BRISTOL’ and will hold anything 


that was ever hooked. I don't rte on wooden rods now-a-days, for they are 










lacking in backbone and warp so badly.’ 
All fishermen who use a BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD feel just as sure as this‘ BRISTOL’ 
enthusiast, and know from experience that it is the banner rod for all ’round fishing. 
Our catalogue “*H” will tell you all about our 17 different Styles and sizes, weighing from 


61, to 11', oz. Some of our rods are in the regular jointed style, others are made telescopic. 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 


DOVE VEVESEEVFVVABEA 


Mannlicher Repeating Rifle 


aie Send for 














Catalogue. 






No. 1, FINEST RIFLE MADE, $40.00. 
No. 2, Same as No. 1, PLAINER, $30.00. 
No. 3, CARBINE, $20.00 
New 8-MM. Cartridge, .315 Calibre, Loaded with 44 grains Walsrode Smokeless Powder. 
RANGE 4,500 YARDS. MUZZLE VELOCITY, 2,000 FEET PER SECOND. 


HERMANN BOKE ew - = 
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2Globe Launches »° 


Combine Beauty, Speed and Safety. 


2 Globe Marine Gasoline Engines 


are used by the United States Government . 





in its Life-Saving Service. 


3 M. L. JONES, Western Agent, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Write for Catalogues. 
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A FEW MORE. 


Racine Athletic Association, 
W. M. Lewis, President. 

Editor Sports Afield :—I very gladly renew my 
subscription. SpPorTs AFIELD is always bright, 
newsy and to be appreciated needs but to be seen. 
It is widely popular in Wisconsin. 

Racine, Wis. W. M. Lewis. 

Editor Sports Afield:—I am a great admirer of 
your magazine. In my opinion it is in a class by 
itself. The work is clean, and full of interesting 
and useful information. 

A. P. LETHERMAN, M. D. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Carruth Brothers, 
Jewellers. 

Editor Sports A field :—Weare very much pleased 
with your magazine. There is no royal road to 
learning, nor to success in journalism either. It 
is quite plain to us that SPorTS AFIELD is travel-’ 
ing the right road. It has been a wonder to us 
that sporting-goods manufacturers have not noticed 
its unusual merit and supported it accordingly. 
There is no comparison possible, as regards literary 
merit, between your magazine and its nearest 
competitors. CARRUTH BROTHERS. 

Denver, Colorado. 


Law Office of 
Martin and Mason. 

Editor Sports Afield:—Your magazire is always 
bright, wide-awake and in every respect delightful 
—a suitable ‘companion for the office or the home. 

Deadwood, So. Dakota. EBEN W. MARTIN. 


Editor Sports Afield:—Jn Western literary and 
sporting circles every one is talking about the re- 
markable rapidity with which you are sending 
Sports Afield to the front. Especially during the 
first half of this year has each issue been a distinci, 
agreeable surprise. EDWARD W. MASON 

Council Bluffs, Towa. 

= Raa ectcinnsinp 

“A FISHING TRIP 

Along the Lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway ’’ is the;title of a beautifullyillustrated pamphlet 
of thirty-two pages, the contents of which are devoted to 
practical methods of fish-catching in nearby lakes and 
streams. One copy will be sent to any address on receipt 
of two-centistamp. Gro. H. HEAFFORD, General Passen- 
ger Agent, 410 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ills. 

EE 

Excursion Tickets to the Wisconsin Lakes 


will be sold by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, commencing May 1]. Fullinformation, tickets, etc., 
can be had on application to City Ticket Office, 95 Adams 
Street, or Union Passenger Station, Canal St., Chicago, 


AFIELD. 


We are indebted to General Passenger Agent 
Stone of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway 
for a copy of “Rod and Gun on the Florida Coast "— 
a concise, carefully compiled pamphlet descriptive 
of the land and water sport in the Peninsula State 
and giving a list of resorts and sportsmen’s hotels 
reached by the Plant Railway and Steamship 
System. There is an excellent chapter for us 
anglers, in which the peculiarities of the tarpon, 
Spanish mackerel, red fish, jew-fish and sea trout 
are set forth by one who has quite evidently 
‘*hefted’’ of them all. The book also contains a 
complete list of all the leading tarpon catches 
during 1896. A copy can be had by addressing 
either C. L. Stoue, G. P. A., C. & E. I. Railway, 
Chicago, or B. W. Wrenn, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Savannah, Ga. 


a ae 
For ill effects of over-eating—BEECHAM’S PILLs. 
oO 


BE sure to ask your dealer to show you one 
of Winters’ pneumatic recoil pads, or else write 
J. R. Winters for one to Clinton, Missouri. ‘‘The 
virtue of this rocoil pad,” writes a prominent shoot- 
er, ‘‘comes in when clothes are scarce and you have 
a longscore before you. It makes no difference how 
long you shoot, the last shot will be as pleasant as 
the first one with a Winters hugging yourshoulder.” 





J. H. HAINES seems to think that a .45-90 Win- 
chester is most too heavy for deer. I should not 
think he would have very much venison left out 
of an ordinary sized deer after a .45-90 bullet had 
ploughed through it. I havea .38-55 which I find 
quite large enough. A friend of mine killed an 
elk at one shot with it at a distance of sixty yards 
and he also killed a large cinnamon bear with two 
shots. My rifle weighs a few ounces over seven 
pounds. Mrs. J. H. PoRTSMOTH. 

Willows, California. 

= ee 
VACATION DAYS. 


In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota, along the lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, are hundreds 
of charming localities pre-eminently fitted for summer 
homes, nearly all of which are located on or near lakes 
which have not been fished out. These resorts range in 
variety from the “full dress for dinner” to the flannel 
shirt costume for every meal. Among the list are names 
familiar to many of our readers as the perfection of 
Northern summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short distance from Chi- 
cago or Milwaukee, and none of them are so far away 
from the “ busy marts of civilization’’ that they cannot 
be reached in a few hours of travel, by frequent trains, 
over the finest road in the Northwest—the Chicago, Mil- 


_waukee & St. Paul Railway. Send a two-cent stamp for 


a copy of “Vacation Days” giving a description of the 
principal resorts, and a list of summer hotels and board- 
ing houses, and rates for board, to Geo. H. Heafford, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ills. 
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AUSTIN SHOTGUN CARTRIDGES ¥ 


All close observers know what our 147 load has 
‘done in the past three months 
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Nearly all dealers sell them, but if yours do not, write to 


4’ AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





\ x 

d > or J, L. WHITE, Manager Western Branch, 521 Security Bldg., ST. LOUIS. DB 
' (OBA BAABAABAAAZ2 22:22:72 222. Zs 
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Winters’ Pneumatic Recoil Pad 


The Best Pad on the Market. No Kick Coming. 


Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of price—$1.50. 


Honey Grove, Tex.—I have just returned from an all day’s shoot at one of our neigh- 
boring towns in which I fired 135 shots at the trap with heavy loads of nitro-powder, out of a 
small seven pound gun, and my shoulder is in good condition to-day; whereas, if I had shot 
that much with an ordinnry recoil pad I could hardly use my arm to-day. J. H. Ropnerr. 





Marshall, Texas.—I think it the greatest pad in the warld. E. J. FIELD. 


J. R. WINTERS, - ~ Clinton, Missouri. 
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BATAVIA 
= —— Haunerl? 
















ABSOLUTELY SAFE: 


The trade will sell you these guns very reasonable. We will furnish you, FREE, full 
information in regard to them. Baker Gun & Foraine Co., Batavia, N. Y. 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports A field.” 











SPORTS AFIELD. 











A MEDIAEVAL CHANSON. 





’Twas in ye earlie Sammertide 
All in ye flow’rie month of June— 

That a fayre young mayde abroad did ride, 
(And the customary number of feathered 






te 
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songsters were all in tune). ! f 
iy 

Of silvered steel her steed, I ween ; Y, 
ix 

Imported ’twas from Farthest East ; ! V 

A wond'rous sight to curious e’en— | t, 
(It must have cost a hundred and fifty good | } 


plunks at the very least). 


SADDLES 


ARE MADE BY THE 
*“ Makers of Most - 
of the High-Grade Saddles” 


7 

NZ 4 
rN 

NP 

rN : 

NY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. aN 


Rich was ye garb ye ladye wore, 
And goodly to ye sight was. she— 
As Peris of Mahomet’s lore; 
(And how her father ever paid her tailor bills 
is still an unsolved mysteree). 
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fe whe she site site aSite She Site Sie SS 
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To saddle waft with sudden spring, 
Adown ye marbled path she sped; -« : 
Bright as ye love-glance ladyes fling— 
(And expecting, every minute that the bother- 
some old wheel would stand her on her head). 


SAS IS IS OS 


PIN aS ae 


Ye gallant knights, in courtyard grouped, 
With love despairing, gazed abashed, 
At Beauty’s smile their courage drooped ; 
(For out of more than a dozen professional 
mashers, nearly every one of them was dead 
mashed). 


Faw 





Between these 
two sty les 


Se 
FAS AS 


(the extremes 


of the long 


wea 
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line) there 
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Till bold Sir Guy—a blythesome youth— - 
Cries: ‘‘ Prithee, let me wend with thee ! 
God wot, I love thee. Aye, forsooth !’’— 


(Oh, a remarkably: forward and well-spoken 


RACER. 
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young individual was he). { other {| 
‘* Perchance—if thou dost deem me fit— | styles | 
Thou’lt e’en accept me as thy ’squire?’’ | embrac- ! 
Back came ye distant answer, ‘‘ Nit.’’ ! ANATOTLICAL. ing | 
(A brief but expressive negative remarkably | 


productive of anguish dire). 


EVERY 
POPULAR 
FORM 
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Right gleesomely ye fayre mayde spun, 
Portcullys under, drawbridge o’er ; 
And then—alack !—(some son-of-a-gun— 
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Had evidently thrown a paving stone in her 4 A t j | ° 
N p 
way)—Oh, fate, full sore!”’ 4 natomica ‘ Of Cycle Saddle 78 
y NZ 
ee ' ix Byaienic is 
Ah, Woe is me! Alack, alas 4 ws P um ti Ne. eles wales Siler vy, 
Ho, waiting maydes, attending there ! ty heumatic ed, willie dite, Te 
. . 2 5 2 - -e— 32 
Stand back, sir knights, and let us pass ! a“ Ordinar ati a 
: ‘ H one else can, Be sure {} 

(Merely a case in which both wheel and cos- 32 : ’ er ae a & 

; J z “8 in 14 various shapes,) your saddle is a Sager, aN ' 
tume stood in pressing need of repair). NY inter changeable for Some Sager Saddle ye 
& a aN with 7 graded » 
Bald Knob, Arkansaw. S. D. BARNEs. ‘ springs. ‘ Surely Suits. FREE u 
New illustrate 
= —— sc W catalogue free. with any new wheel. M 
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When dizzy or drowsy take BEECHAM’s PILLS Se SESE SNE SNA SNE SE SE SE 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 











‘To do Good Work you must have Good Tools, Moose-Hide Moccasins 
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ARLIN EPEATING "aaa" 
IFLES ... 0 5 aso 


calibres. 





The Model 1895 isemade to take 
the 38-56, 40-65, 40-82, 45-70 and 
45-90. The barrel and action are 
made of special 


“SMOKELESS STEEL.” 
FULLY 60 PER CENT STRONGER 
THAN THE OTHER SOFT STEEL. 







0 45 — D0 pBOO iirc 
} MARLIN SAFETY 
| MODEL 1895 


Complete Catalogue on Application. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


@ @ @ 3.3 2s 32909898 6 OSG] OOH i @ }]} ee 


“Common Doctoring. 
Sense of aii 


A Concise and up-to-date Popular Treatise. 
Price (mail free) 25 cents. 


Eee eS eS Ce S&S & & 
566066600006 





a =e Order through your Dealer and send for catalogue to 
Dog _ Poultry _ SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
Supplies.... 245 East’ Fifty-Sixth St., 

San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. NEW YORK CITY 












eo TTAAL HAA Wwe The best work can only ——PRICES :— 
be done with the best 


Gentlemen's sizes, 6-11, 
Clipper, which is 


$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses, 


C0 ATES’ PATENT | 1-1, 2: cnitaren’s (cloth 


tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Y Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
N oO. 59 Moccasins and 


BALL BEARING, WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 





[A pleasure to run it.] Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 
=> ‘ 
We manufacture M S h 
the only practical e€ Z C oer * 
all- tempered steel, 


flexible shaft for OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 
either purpose. 


Also Grooming 


Machines warranted to do the most 





=> 


WRITE US. 
egen See, LYMAN'S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
with full 


; . Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 

information. Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 

COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Wil itadledebd, Ons. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


rapid and thorough work. 






Power Clippers of all kinds. 














SPORTS 
PERSONAL MENTION. 


William C.Wing of Menasha, Wisconsin, requests 
the address of a reliable breeder of Irish water 
spaniels, in the hope of being able to secure a good 
pup of that breed. A clever manipulator of shot- 
gun, paddle and photographic shutter, the kennel 


world should use him well. 


* 
* * 


J. R. Winters, of recoil pad fame, writes from 
Clinton, Missouri: ‘‘As I know you are in the 
habit of visiting this section of country every year, 
I wish you would makefit a point to visit us this 
fall, and I will take you on an old-fashioned quail 
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hunt. The birds are here in great abundance and 
you would be sure of an enjoyable time.’’ 
* 
* * 


That ever popular writer “Dan De Foe” (Frank 
P. Warner) writing from Fremont County, Colo- 
rado,says: ‘I have some things in mind that I 
want to write one of these days; but Law and 
Literature don’t go well together, as neither is a 
rest from the other. Stir up the young recruits. 
They have more time and fewer cares and respon- 
sibilities.” is 

Referring to his happy and characteristic poem 
‘The Toast ”—printed{in May issue—Walter M. 
Wolfe of Provo, Utah, says: ‘‘I am again falling 
into my old habit of writing poetry and you are 
the victim.’’ Whether it be a natural history 
essay, a prose romance. or some thing of a more 
musical nature, Professor Wolfe is hard to beat. 
Do so some more, Shoshone ! 

* ° * 

R. R. Hoop and F. W. Stock, well-known cocker 
spaniel enthusiasts of this city, write us that they 
are both ‘‘diligent readers of your most delightfal 
paper’’ (as they are good enough to express it). 
It is our plain duty to make Sports AFIELD as 
attractive as possible, but in the doing o’t the 
good-will of friends ‘‘ goes a long ways.’’ We hope 
our readers will be often minded to write us; 
thus setting forth that visible 

‘“‘Ostentation of their love; which, left unshown, 
Is often left unloved.” 
* i * 

Prof. Clarence A. Murch (widely known in the 
Green Bay district of Wisconsin, and who is now 
one of Nebraska’s leading educators with head- 
quarters at Kearney) writes in to say that he is 
contemplating a trip into Northern Nebraska or 
Wyoming the coming summer and that he intends 
keeping a daily journal, replete with wayside notes 
for Sports AFIELD. ‘‘I am getting to be quite a 
botanical crank,’’ he writes, ‘‘and find it lends an 
added charm to field days. I have been reading 


the last Sports AFIELD and,it makes me hungry 


AFIELD. 


for trout. 1’d give my old hat just to feel one jerk 
my lineonce. Catch one forme—Won’t you, Broth- 
er King ?—the next time you are in Wisconsin.’’ 


* 
* * 


Throughout our Western country Elliot S. Rice 
of Chicago is widely esteemed for his thorough- 
going devotion to the best interests of sportsman- 
ship, and the writer (merely one of the large army 
of sportsmen) confidently expects to see him elect- 
ed President of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s 
Association for the ensuing year. Mr. Rice will 
be in no wise jealous should the office be bestowed 
on any efficient gentleman. ‘‘But should the 
sportsmen of Illinois wish me to serve them in 
that capacity,’’ he adds, ‘‘they can rely on my 
giving them the best service I may be capable of.’’ 


* 


THE Hammer Dry Plate Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., has recently issued a booklet entitled “A 
Short Talk on Negative Making,’’ which, though 
originally intended for the users of ‘‘ Hammer’’ 
plates, can be read to advantage and with profit 
by all photographers whether belonging to the 
amateur or to the professional class. The pamph- 
let certainly contains within its thirty-two 3 x 6 
pages more general information on the subject to 
which it is devoted than was ever before comprised 
in such circumscribed limits. Besides comprehen- 
sive instructions and hints for negative makers, 
there are tables of weights and measures, Scott's 
table of comparative exposures, developing formu- 
las and a store of yeneral information which, if 
carefully studied, should insure success in the ma- 
nipulation of dry plates so easily handled and 
generally reliable as those bearing the well-known 
‘““Hammer” brand. The work alluded to has a 
usefulness beyond the average trade catalogue. 


* 
* * 


We shall be deeply disappointed if every one of 
Sports AFIELD’S many, many thousands of readers 
is not delighted with C. F. Allen’s thrilling story 
ot South-western border life, ‘‘ The Sefiorita Mine,” 
in this issue. In the editor’s opinion, it is, in 
every way, a really notable addition to the gradu- 
ally strengthening fountain of pure American lit- 
erature. While Mr. Allen has given free rein to 
his imagination, the entire tale is unique in the 
truthfulness of its portraitures. There are in our 
glorious South-western Wonderland just such peo- 
ple as Velasquez Mendocino, the opulent ranchero, 
and his would-be son-in-law, Villegas ; while every 
one of us on reading the gentler phases of the tale 
will realize that the civilization of Old Castile long 
ago set deep the roots to bring forth such sweet 
embodiments of girlhood as smile upon us in the 
ripe loveliness of Amorita. While this little story 
of womanly devotion and manly self-denial is pro- 
foundly dramatic, there is not the least trace of 
any straining after effect in all its eloquent eager- 
ness. It sets forth, also, a favorite contention 
of ours—namely : that a rightly-conducted sports- 
man’s publication should embody within its pages 
much of the very best literature of the day. 
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J All the prominent English and American Makes 
Ma aes ) Scott's Monte 


= Carlo, 
Latest Auto- 
matic Ejector 
Hammerless. 


Also Westley 
= Richards, Green- 
s er, Purdy, Lang, 
Colt, Parker, L. 
Cc. Smith, J. P. 
Clabrough & 
‘Johnstone, etc. 

We have these 
with ordinary 








FINE 
GUNS. 
















Other guus taken in trade, 


&@ At the Monte Carlo 1897 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 


= j style stock, or 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. we = 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue of Fine Paha gal 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Also fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wesin’, s, Boston. 


Established 1826. 
“ror ias7is 1 Hk BANNER 
2.00 i 


Delivered 4 \ 
any where MIN 
\ 
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We did not get out our 96 lamp until late 
in the season, but we could not make them 
fast enough. Our ’97 is greatly improved, 
and will more than please its purchasers. 


Throws a powerful, broad light, and 
illuminates ground to perfection. Ex- 
tremely handsome in appearance. 
Your dealer should have them; until 
he has, will send, carriage paid, for 
$2.50 to any part of the United States. 


IIE KOE KKK IE 


No Solder to Melt. 
Will Not Jolt Out. 
All Parts Removable. 
Absolutely Wind Proof. 
Fills on Outside Oil Fount. 
Easy to Take Apart. 
Easy to Put Together. 
Has a Positive Wick Lock. 
A Perfect Road Iluminant. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 






in United 
. States. 
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> No splashing 
b 5%1n. high. (\)\ 
Weight, 12 oz 
Handsome AN 


side lights. 4 
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Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 


Factories: Waterbury aud Thomaston, Conn. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “‘ Sports Afield.”’ 








Turn Canvasser..... 


Why Don’t You? 


Scores of .people you meet every day would be downright glad to take 
Sports Afield if it were but urged on them. Why don’t you do some urging 
for us and be good to yourself at the same time. You can get a gun or a rifle 
or a bicycle or a fine camera or any book or set of books—in fact, anything—free 
of cost, if you will turn to and get a sufficient number of subscriptions for Sports 
Afield. The magazine is 11 years old, popular, and talks for itself. It requires 
ability of a high order to canvass. Some excellent people cannot do it; others 
could make a great success of it. Where do you come in? Here is a facsimile of 
a letter from Mr. Walter L. Gerhart of Lincoln, Neb., showing “how to do it.” Mr. 
Gerhart sent us his collection of $ 24.00 and we immediately shipped him a handsome 
26-inch barrel, 32-calibre Marlin repeater. A good point in your favor is the fact 
that any one who takes Sports Afield, even though you have to “pull and drag” 
some to get the money out of ’em, will be delighted with the magazine’s monthly 
visits. Let us hear from you. Even four or five subscriptions will be appreciated 
and a handsome return made to you for your trouble when we know your especial 
likings. In canvassing, bear in mind that Sports Afield is for the entire household. 
Send for sample copies. SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., 358 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ills. 


W. H. GERHART, ‘ 
THE LINDELL PHARMACY, \ 4 2 P 
LINCOLN, NEBR.4 © “iso 
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os HIGH-GRADE bicycle to be worthy of its 
name should possess four virtues—light- 
ness, strength, grace, and ease of running. 

The Stearns was the first light bicycle in 
which strength and durability were not sacrificed ; 
its graceful lines are copied throughout the trade; 
its proverbial easy-running qualities are due to 
perfect construction, rigid lines, and scientific light- 
ness. 

It is just light enough to be easy-running ; 
just heavy enough to bear all wear and tear. 


Yellow Fellow Year Book 
at agency or by mail free. 


) 6. C. Stearns & Co., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Toronto, Can. Buffalo, N. ¥. San francisco, Cal. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.” 
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Amateur Photographers 


will find it to their interests to patronize the 


Ciicago Photo Stock Co. 


38 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
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We sell EVERYTHING used in making 
Photographs, fill orders promptly, and have 
well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on 
the trade and answer correspondence. We in- 
vite you to write us and assure you of 


Dale Creek Bridge, near Sherman, Wyoming. OUR BEST ATTENTION. 
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It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It “ey? 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 
any other reel. Manipu- 
lated entirely by the hand 
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Little that holds the rod. SEND cath ; 

Fi FOR CATALOGUE. The only reliable bicycle lamp made. Weight 15 oz. 
nger For sale by all dealers. Insist on getting the 

Does it. YAWMAN & ERBE, X RAYS. Take no other. 


Rochester, N. ¥- | THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO., Chicago, Ills. 


Plewe weution this paper 








WOOD’S ALASKA ARMLET. 


Prevents Gnats and Insects from creeping up the 
sleeves, It is composed of l'ght, airy material with 
elastic cord banding the hand and coat sleeve. It 
is also indispensable to the Apiarist, an auxiliary to 
Wood's Head Net. 


Price, per Pair. .... .+. « 2% Cents, 
RUSTIEST TACKLE OF TACKLEDOM Illustrated in a book of 136 pages 
K WAL- 


i ; ‘ ‘ay IT, SS, PIC yi cL / 2>ON. FREE to the “SONS OF IZAA 
EE SRS CSS, SAE, PSE. or TANTON TON,” which means to those that have 


Penny in a postal brings it. Send for it NOW. a love for fishing or would like to have. 


Reuben Wood's Sons Co.'s Angling Depot, Syracuse, N. Y. 
EARN A BICYCLE 46 'm so glad I’m out of the Wilderness.” 
GOO Second Hand Wheels. All 


Not so, ete ge end their entire who 
: “ would, if they could, spend their entire lives 
erin omy hi beret a in the woods fishing and shootin 
StS. fully on an a $17 There is always somebody “ “the woods, 
: i Cle 


















and, as you cannot be there all the time, do 


to $25. Specia reel the next best rene the accounts of the 
ing Sal*. Shipped any- outi sot others is 
where 0. approval. “THE ATEUR SPORTSMAN.” 
e will give 2 responsible agt. (Publiched pot at one dollar per year.) 
in each town free use of sample Departments: Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Canoeing, Kennel, 
wheel to introduce them. Our Rifle, Natural History. Send 25 cents for three months’ trial 
reputation is well known through- subscription. THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, 27 Park Place, New York. 


out the country. 7 Weite at once for our special offer 
H. A. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Illinois. 








In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘‘ Sports A field.” 
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QUEEN & CRESCENT 
ROUTE 


SOUTH * 


NEW ORLEANS 


86 MILES SHORTEST 
TO 
FLORIDA 
109 MILES SHORTEST 
FROM CINCINNATI AND THE NORTE 
QUICKEST SCHEDULES EVER MADE 
SUPERB TRAINS ——_= 
——— | 
ee 
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Ad. 
POPULAR S223 Aa 


> EDEr American Boat Building Co. ‘cr 


Knock- Down Boats, 
something new. We do 
the work, you _ nail 
together. Freight low, 
prices reasonable. Also 





completed Boats, Half- 

Raters, Knock - Abouts 

: and Canoes. Send stamp 

35x7 toot Launch Frame. for catalogue. 


See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


It be obtained of local ticket t. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. X: Ininois Gonteal R. R. 3517-21 S. Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago, Ill. 


“The Story of the Farallones” 


By C. Barlow, 


A Beautiful Souvenir cad HR Taylor. 


With Richly Embossed Cover on Translucent Board. 


Price 50 Cents. Post Paid. 


The Farallone Islands (lying in the Pacific, off San Francisco) are the greatest Ornithological 
Wonder in America to-day. They have been visited by but a handful among the thousands of collec- 
tors who have read of the marvelous myriads of the bird tribes which make it their summer breeding 
home. We have presented The Story of the Farallones, in an elegant souvenir, with artistic cover, 
including more than 30 Superb Illustrations, printed on heavy coated paper—the finest half-tones that 
can be made—graphically presenting the -picturesque features of the Islands, with their countless 
Gulls, Cormorants, Murres, Puftins, Petrels, Pigeon Guillemots, etc., as they are seen in life, accom- 
panied by photographs of their nests and eggs, with pictures of the sea-lions, the eggers and other 
unique scenes. —Address all orders to— 


H. R. TAYLOR, Publisher «The Nidologist;” Alameda, Calif. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Atield.” 
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THR CELEBRATED COLD MEDAL FOLDING BATH TUBS 


None so Portable; none so Thoroughly Good; none so Comfortable. 


This cut represents our Gold Medal 
Folding Bath Tab. These have been 
in use a year and have proved entirely 
satisfactory. The frame is construc- 
ted with our patented metal joints, 
in such a way that it folds into an 
exceedingly small space. The cover 
is made of very heavy, closely woven 
duck, coated with pure, thoroughly 
refined rubber ; cured in such a way 
that it is tough and elastic. The duck 
is specially rubbered for us and we 
warrant it not to crack. This tub is 
made with no separate parts and is so 
arvanged that it can be picked up and 
carried even when fall of water. It empties by simply raising one end, the other forming a trough 
through which the water is poured into a pail. It is in every way a practical bath-tub ; is strong 
enough to hold the heaviest person ; and will last a generation. Folds five feet by five inches square. 


Send for free catalogue of Camp and Folding Furniture and Bath Tubs. 
PRICE $10.00. AGENTS WANTED. WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


Look for our GOLD MEDAL CAMP BED in this space next month. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 


Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





If you will but exert yourself to increase our circulation in your 
home town, we shall make it a point to testify our substantial 
appreciation. It is, honestly, not a difficult matter to get sub- 
scriptions to Sporrs AFIELD. If you want a bicycle or a fish- 
ing-rod, or a single gun “for that boy,” or any sort of a book, you 
can secure it free of cost by obtaining anywhere from 10 to 60 sub- 
scribers for Sports AFIELD—now in its eleventh year and the best 
liked of all the sporting monthlies—no other Outdoor Publication 
coming even within range of its unique literary merit. 
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Hearken: 


For 20 subscribers ($24.00) we will send you any Marlin rifle (they are 
all repeaters) of the models of 1892, 1893 and 1894. Round 
barrel. Your choice of ten calibres. 


Hearken again: 


For 30 subscribers ($36.00) we will send you any Marlin rifle 
of the model of 1895. Round barrel. Any calibre you may 


-— Sports Afield, 


358 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ills. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield "’ 
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38 At the Grand American Handicap, held at Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J., S 
38 March 24 and 25, 1897, U. M.C. PAPER SHELLS took the Highest Honors. = 


33 The Hon. Thomas A. Marshall, of Keithsburg, Ills., #5 


| U.M.C. TRAP SHELLS _ 


2 THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE C0., Bridgsport, Conn. #: 





TRADE MARK. 


<_< was the only contestant out of 134 shooters facing the traps who made aclean §6:: 
bs re 
2 score of 25 birds. eee 
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38 Of the remaining 33 other prize winners, 27 used U. M. C. Shells. The result of this 8: 
38 contest speaks volumes for the QUALITY OF U. M. C. GOODS. =: 
oe ee- 
33 A sample of the kind of shell used by the winner of the first prize will be 8s: 
“$$ sent upon application. 3: 
= 3 
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38 313-315 Broadway, 425-427 Market St., = 
“38 NEW YORK CITY. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. S 
° eee 























HIGH GRADE, 
LONG RANGE, 


AMEN eg, Savage Repeating Arms Co, 


SIX SHOOTER. Utica, N. ¥.. U. Ss A; 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Get in line 

ie now and keep 
\ ‘ posted by read- 
Se ing SPorrs 





AFIELD; if 


tp bs { you don’t take 
— it, we shall be 
~ ate @ Bshing SP) ac Cc: pleased to re- 


ceive your sub- 
Rane: for pe Cat R ogue, scription. 














3 2 Fish sling Season, Pegins June 1 


Pe All the fishing news. Come in and talk it over at 
the old stand, 1225 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COLO. 
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MORE THAN A MILLION IN USE. 


Its world-wide reputation was won by its . 
Unequalled Excellence. 
Manufactured by the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Free 136-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


Each Rew 
Season.... 


Emphasizes the 
fact that the 
Columbia belongs 
to the limited 
and distinguished 
class of great 
mechanical crea- 
tions.2% 3 3 Wt 


Pope Mfg. Co. 
artford, Conn. 
Send 2 cent Sta he 
for C stab ogue.. 




















(CHICAGO 


* \ Round ‘the Bs 
3. Cborld - 


<0) 
FRING 


| tN cour its day 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











The 


Hazard Powder Co. 


44.48 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO, ILL., E. S. Rice, Agt. 

BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. S. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell Agts. 





me = S. RICE, Gen. Ag’t. 60 and 62 




















